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THE AESTHETICS OF LOVE 


By Annabel Thomas 


l. Roberta 

Look at poor Roberta Mims. There she sits in the same chair 
she’s been sitting in for three hours staring down the road. Her 
eyes are ready to fall out of her head. 

She’s watching the road; watching it like she could wring its 
neck. She’ll kick it to pieces if her husband doesn’t come down it 
pretty soon. 

Oh, she’s so funny. So emotional. Roberta’s even poetic. She 
used to write poetry in school. Just imagine. But now she doesn’t 
do anything but wait around for her husband, Joe. 

For instance she doesn’t dust the house much or pull the weeds 
out of the garden or go to the Ladies Aid. She doesn’t even pay any 
attention to her little boy. That’s him asleep in the rocker. He drew 
a duck on a piece of paper and showed it to her. But she only said, 
“That’s nice” without looking and there it is on the floor. 

But she thinks such astounding thoughts. You could never 
suppose what her thoughts are like. She thinks in poetry. 

Isn’t she a big awkward girl? She looks like a woman her 
little boy would draw. Aren't those arms and legs ridiculous? No 
elbows or knees and such big hands and feet. And such short curly 
damp hair. 

She doesn’t care how she looks, of course, But even so, people 
stare after her. Not because her husband is famous. It’s because 
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she looks so strangely herself. She looks like something else be- 
sides a woman. She looks like icicles melting in the sun! 

Even after she has put her little boy Billy in the back yard to 
play she sits on the porch again and watches the road again. Such a 


ridiculous woman! Listen: you can hear such nice sounds up above 


the village where Roberta’s house is. Especially after dark: cow 


bells and night birds. She doesn’t hear them. She just leans into the 
dark and watches for Joseph. She thinks he is so wonderful. 

You can bet she’d go with him in a minute if he’d ask her. He 
goes all around the world. She would be so proud. But he wants 
her to stay home. He told her so. 

He told her some funny things. He said she and the hills were 
one in his mind. He wouldn't take her out of them. But he wouldn't 
stay with her in them either. 

She hates the hills, you know. She says they're too steep and 
bony for tractors. She says the tractors turn over on the bony hills 
and land on their backs and kick in the air like flipped-over bugs. 

But it’s really the people she hates. Everybody knows it. Fo: 
some reason she hates the sight of the people. She hates to see the 
men working with their hoes and walking behind their plows. She 
hates to see the kids riding up on the plow horses and proud of it, 
holding onto the harness knobs. 

She remarks that the people sometimes murder, rape and 
steal. She forgets they say what they mean and they believe in a 
few things seriously. She mainly thinks they don’t understand 
violin music! 

So this is the big joke of the whole thing: after she waits and 
waits and Joseph doesn’t come that night and doesn’t come the next 
morning, she gets just as skittish as a colt and walks up and down 
on the front porch for hours. 

And long after noon, when somebody finally does come, it 
isn’t Joe at all but a woman. She doesn’t come down the road 
either but across the corn field in front of the house, through the 
little shoots of corn, smashing them flat with her shoes. 

Look behind her. There comes her shadow, night black. In- 
side her shadow the corn shoots are lifting up again, some of them. 

All the way up into the front yard without speaking a word. 


This woman is Louvia. No last name. She is from the village. Her 





mother was a gypsy. God knows who her father was. Look at that 
braided hair. It’s so heavy on the back of her head it pulls her 
black face up to heaven. 

Roberta comes to the edge of the porch facing the sun. The 
sun creeps up her eyelids and even, warm, up inside her nose. Look 
at her growing taller. Look at her head swell like a cloud, floating. 

When she looks down on the yard and Louvia, she acts 
whimsical, compassionate: as if she created them. But don’t be 
fooled. Really she’s trembling. You can tell Roberta’s trembling 
because she knows something about Louvia. 

““What was that? What was that you wanted?” Roberta acts 
like Louvia has been talking first. 

“Will I say it out in the goddamned 

“Come inside.” 

But neither one moves. 

“Hurry along out with it, th 

“Sweet Jesus, haven't | 
minute.” 

‘All right.” Isn’t it strange how Roberta’s voice is like a rain- 
dove’s: first a scream and | the na softness? “But I’m busy. I’m 'ook- 
ing for Joseph to come.” 

“He ain't coming.” 

Now she’s afraid. Nov 

“The airplane?’ 

She has uch an imagination! » has never be 
plane. But she can see it lurch, throw people around inside. 
and sputter. Below she sees the grey-white mountains wriggle and 
spin. The airplane dips down through the wild air, and yellow and 
orange flames. The clouds are burning. And all the time she knows 
it isn’t the airplane at all. 

‘God no. He got off the airplane already. But he 


r 


* 


ing here. 
Louvia looks like an Egyptian; she looks like a dead Chinese; 
she looks like a crocodile. She looks like a girl named Glenna who 


once said to Roberta in the same voice 


*‘Where is he then? 


With a savage shout of a laugh. You know right away Louvia 
has been waiting for that question. “Joe? He’s right in my shack 
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and dead drunk. Flat on his goddamned back and drunker than 
me.” 

Now Roberta sits down. Now she shakes all over. She shakes 
the whole porch because she knows what’s coming. She doesn’t 
know why but she knows what. 

“He ain't got the nerve so I got to tell you.” 

Listen how Roberta tries to talk. Listen how she can’t fix her 
mouth right. Up out of the yard Louvia walks onto the porch steps. 


“He’s been down there before plenty times, you bet your god- 


damned life.”’ Now this one swells up like a balloon. Watch her 


put her hands on her hips. “Him and me is leaving tonight. To New 
York City, him and me.” 

Roberta doesn’t try to talk any more. She counts the fingers 
on her two big hands folded there on her lap. Why doesn’t she look 
up? 

“He wants you should divorce him. He ain’t coming back 
here no more ever at all. And the same for me too.” 

But Roberta doesn’t look up. Finally she says, “What do you 
know? He’s a great violinist. What do you know? You'll ruin him.” 
Her voice runs all over the scale like his violin tuning up. 

That laugh again. Isn’t it an awful laugh? After it’s over, 
Louvia says, “I don’t give a goddamn about his fiddle and that’s 
what he likes. He ain’t so extra. He’s a damn sight like me. In a 
hell of a lot of ways. Anyway we'll leave it lay there.” 

Louvia walks back down the steps. Roberta looks up quick 
as a cat but she’s so disappointed. Instead of Louvia’s back she 
sees her face, turned over her shoulder. Look at what she sees in 
those eyes. Would you believe it, those eyes look in a circle: from 
Louvia through Roberta and back into Louvia again, smug as 
satin, 

So you can bet that’s the end of that and Roberta wants to roll 
around on the porch and die right there. 

But she can’t because first she has to get her little boy Billy 
from the back yard and put him into bed upstairs for his nap. And 
then she has to go into the parlor and sit down at the desk. 

What an awful old room the parlor is. No wonder she thinks 
there are ghosts in it. There’s even a pedal organ. And a horsehair 
sofa a million years old. 





She opens the bottom desk drawer. Isn’t she the limit? She 
thinks she’s in church. She thinks that bottom drawer is beautiful 
and sacred. She’s so emotional. 

She takes out the scrapbook and looks at the pictures and 
stories. She pasted them in there. All about Joe: his violin con- 
certs. She reads them over. Look at her thinking such ridiculous 
thoughts. You can tell some remarkable ideas are going through 
her head. All about her husband Joseph. 

She thinks about him like he was her first born son, instead of 
Billy; or her father that’s dead and buried; or all kinds of lovers 
she never had. She thinks about his violins. He has four, two on 
the organ and two always along with him. She doesn’t know any- 
thing about violins. 

She closes her eyes. She's remembering hi§ fingers. Of all 
things: his fingers. She remembers they are white and broad with 
short wide nails. When she is tired just remembering them, she 
imagines things about them. She sees them stepping among the 
strings and standing bent double and quivering like nude baller- 
inas. That’s how poetic she is. 

But now she’s scared to death! She just happened to think: 
she remembers his fingers but she has forgotten his face. She is 
horrified. So she starts to walk thr ugh the dark awful old rooms 
in the dark awful old house, looking for something: she knows 
what. 

Finally, in the hall, she remembers a blue vein in his fore- 
head where the short hairs start. That’s all but it’s enough to start 
her. She thinks she remembers other things: a spark in his eyes 
that crept across a room and curled up in her eyes and chattered 
away about people and things without saying a word. 

Or she thinks when he touched her, his hand made a melody 
on her like he does on his violin, only this was Eternal Music: Sub- 
lime Virtuosity. She plays with the words admiring them. It is very 
nice but she has only just thought of it for the first time and already 


she has forgotten it and is thinking about her brothers. 


She spends a lot of time thinking about her brothers. Espe- 


cially since they are middle-aged men and live in places like St. 
Paul and Kansas City and she hardly ever sees them. 


She goes back into the parlor. She had been carrying the 
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scrapbook around with her. She didn’t even know it. Now she puts 
it carefully back into the bottom drawer on top of the colored pen- 
cils (she sometimes uses the pencils to outline the clippings). Then 
she closes the drawer. 

She walks over and sits on the organ stool. The room is getting 
darker and darker because it is coming night. Look at her swing 
herself to and fro on the organ stool with one toe on the floor. You 
can tell she’s jittery. She always gets jittery when she thinks about 
her two tall yellow-haired brothers. 

Watch her look around. She really thinks they are likely to be 
here in the room with her. Look at her stare at the organ bellows 
like she might see Seth or Jim’s big foot pumping it while they play 
“Haven of Rest.” They could both play. Roberta was born tone 
deaf. 

She hates this room. She hates this house. She always had to 
stay in the house her whole life and clean it and dust it and cook 
in it while Seth and Jim went to hoe the corn or load up hay out 
under the sun. 

She is staring through the window now. There is the sandstone 
schoolhouse where they all went. she, Seth and Jim. The bell towe1 
has rotted away and fallen in. The one schoolroom is full of corn 
fodder heaped on top of the desks and stacked against the black- 
boards and the dirty windows. But Roberta is dreaming. She thinks 
she sees the doors wide open and the kids going in and the school- 
bell ringing. 

She sees herself with five petticoats on because she was so 
skinny and her hair never yet cut, sitting in her seat as she used to 
sit. She wasn’t good at writing in ink. Her copybook was all blots. 
But how she loved that book. She thought more of it than she did of 
people, her mother and father for instance. She hid it at night in 
the back corner of her desk, and thought about it there when she 
was home in bed at night. 

Now she thinks about the day the teacher asked to see het 


after school. The room was empty and smelt of chalk dust. She 


feels again as she felt that day, very skinny and small and dirty. 
She was afraid of the teacher. 


“Roberta, please bring up your copybook. 


She remembers how white she turned. How she looked in he: 
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desk and dropped her geography book on the floor and a pencil. 


“Hurry up, please 5 


She took up the c py book. She stood in front of the teacher’s 


desk with her thin knees touching it, knocking against it, because 
she was shaking. 

**This is very poor pel 

“Yes, ma’rm.” 

“Why do you blot so?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“This minute you have 
ia 

Roberta watched the teache1 flip over to the back of hei copy- 
hook. Look at her right now. She is dying, reme mbering it. 

“While grading the copybooks last evening. | found these 
pages in your book written on. They should be blank. What are 
these words?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Of course you d 
liness slants across the 
Did you write that?” 

“No. Yes. I don’t 

“Please don’t lie to 

— 

: 


ec 1 r ‘ 
Very well. fee must caution vou about 


wasting 
vour time in this way. You must know your school work is faz 
from satisfactory. You constantly fall behind. One would as- 
sume you have the intelligence to do well since your two brothers 
are outstanding scholars. 

**l think the whole trouble lies in your daydreaming as evi- 
denced by these—-er—verses. I must further discourage you, 
Roberta, in that this is really very bad poetry. I think you had bet- 
ter devote your full time to mastering your subjects. Now you may 


go. 

Roberta had an uncle with one Jeg cut off. All she can think 
about is him. She thinks she hurt then as much as his leg hurt being 
cut off. 

She sees herself pick up the copybook and take it out in the 
schoolyard with her. Then she tears the precious back pages out. 





What a terrible and ugly sound the tearing makes. She throws the 
pieces into a mud puddle and stands watching them float like small 
white boats. 


Grown up Roberta, looking out the window, stops staring at 


the schoolhouse and looks beyond it where the sun has just dropped 
down on the sky line. She thinks about Joseph. She thinks that he 
is never coming back. She knows she will without doubt do some 
terrible thing just exactly like tearing out those pages because she 
can’t stand never seeing him any more. 

While she watches the sun drop, the whole world: the sky 
and the earth, turn a furious blatant red. It is the color of blood. 
She grows horrified watching it. 


2. Billy 

Billy is very small. He is quiet by nature. He comes down 
the stairs quietly, still sleepy, chewing his thumb. 

Isn’t he a funny little boy? If you look at him quickly and 
then look away, all you remember are two big eyes. He sees his 
mother sitting in the dark parlor. He sees that the whole house is 
dark. But he doesn’t care. He carries such a funny little world 
around inside his head he hardly notices things. 

Billy goes into the kitchen and squats down in front of some 
blocks and some toy cars. He begins singing a little song in a very 
soft voice. Then he talks, using the same soft little voice, 

“Now this is a truck but I put it this way and now it’s really 
a boat. And here is a lady that’s riding in the boat. Hello, lady. 


How are you, lady? 


Sail in your boat, lady?” 

Just listen to the things he says. He takes a snapshot of a fat 
girl in a sailor blouse with dark straight hair out of his pocket and 
sets it carefully in the truck which is upside down. 

“Here is a giant swimming in the ocean beside this little boat 
and he is me. Fee, fie, foe, fum!” 

How small his voice is down on the kitchen floor where it is 
almost dark. But his mother hears it. It bothers her in the parlor. 
She comes in and stands above him, squinting down at him because 
it is so shadow y down there. 

He knows she is there but he doesn’t look up. He doesn’t 
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bother. He thinks about her the same way he thinks about a chair 
or a table. 

But then, after a while, he hears her breathing and it is funny 
breathing. He looks under his left elbow at her leg. It seems to be 
shaking there above the kitchen floor. Slowly Billy looks up and 
up and up to where her face is. He sits there looking up with his 
neck bent back double and the funny little yellow hairs on the 
crown of his head sticking straight out. 

Sitting there on the kitchen floor he begins to get a funny idea 
about his mother. He can feel things about her through the dark. 
He feels she might do something she’s never done before. 

“Where did you get that picture?” 

That’s what she says to him. He can see the last sunlight 
sparkling on the picture inside his truck. He forgets to answer 
thinking about how pretty it looks there. Then he knows he had bet- 
ter say something. 

“T couldn’t sleep very much so I looked in your drawer. So I 
found that.” 

His mother bends over him. She makes a warm thick dark- 
ness, picking up the snapshot so close in front of him. But he 
shrinks down against the floor for some reason he doesn’t under- 
stand. Then she walks over and puts on the light. She stands under 
the light studying the girl in the picture. Look at her face all 
screwed up. That little boy can’t tell what to make of it. 

He watches her finally lay the picture on the table, but not 
let go of it. His eyes glue onto her finger and thumb where they 
keep touching the picture on the table. 


“This is a photo of Glenna.” she savs to herself instead of 


to him. “We were friends in school. Glenna was a girl in school 


with me.’ 

Billy stands up and looks at the stove. He is hungry. 

*“You shouldn’t look in othe: people’s drawers.” 

“T won't.” 

“Glenna was such a wonder. Everyone thought she was such 
a wonder. She could speak so well. She won all the declamation 
contests. Imagine it. And debates. And she played lead in the senior 
play. Even all the teachers thought she was a wonder.” 


Just notice those big eves. All of a sudden you can tell Billy 
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thinks something is going on. He sits down on the floor and stares 
at his mother. He is thinking such funny thoughts in the secret little 
boy world inside his head. 

He sees his mother isn’t going to get any supper now. He sees 
she is shaking all over, not just her legs. He sits quietly and listens 
to her talk about this lady in the voice she generally uses to talk 
about Papa. 

“We were such friends!” she pushes the picture this way and 
that way on the table cloth. “Always together, that was Glenna and 
Roberta. People used to ask me about her, how it was she could 
speak so well. You should have heard her debate! I always sat in 
the front row. She said it gave her confidence to look down and 
see me there. 

““‘When we graduated, she went on to college. But I—And the 
boys, Jim and Seth, both went on but they all of them at home 
thought a girl didn’t need it. But just to know how to keep house 
and have babies, so—we grew apart. 

“T used to go up to the college to hear Glenna. She was on the 
college debate team of course. And I’d go up. But then she said. 
she asked me not to come because—well 

She pushes the snapshot too hard and it flips over the edge of 
the table and scoots across the floor and comes to lie in a corner. 
Billy watches it go but he doesn’t try to pick it up. Neither does 
Roberta. 

Look at him sit there on the floor watching her. He wouidn’t 
move if you gave him a quarter. You can tell he doesn’t know 
what to think of her. 

She puts on her apron. She looks into the cupboard but 
doesn't take anything out. She turns on a burner on the stove very 
low and sets a skillet over it. Then she gets out a slab of salt pork 
and throws it on the meat board and gets a butcher knife out of a 
drawer. 

Billy watches her start to cut the meat and then turn the knife 
over and look at the edge of it. See his big eyes watching how her 
hands shake. They had quit shaking while she talked but now they 
are worse than before. She keeps looking at the knife, holding it 
out in front of her, with the edge up. 

Why is he holding his breath? He turns his head to watch her 
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walk over to the sink and look at herself in the mirror over the sink. 
He can’t understand why she stands there staring at her face still 
holding the knife out in front of her. 

Then he watches as she walks over to where he is sitting. She 
stands above him in exactly the same way she stood in front of the 
mirror. He looks at her legs for a while and then bends back his 
neck and looks up and up at the knife held straight out and at her 
face above the knife, marked in half by the blade from down where 
Billy looks. He never says a word. 

After a while she turns and walks out with the knife into the 
parlor. Billy still sits on the floor. He sees the light go on in the 
parlor. Everything is quiet for a long time. 

Billy reaches out and with one finger pushes a car two inches 
forward. Then he picks up a block and puts it down on top of the 
car. 

From the parlor there is a loud noise. It lasts five minutes. It 
sounds like a banging and tearing. Billy turns his head and listens 
to it. After the noise quits, he sits still on the floor for a while. Then 
he gets up and goes quietly to the parlor door. 

Inside he sees his mother sitting very still in a chair. Look at 


him stretch his neck to look because beside the organ on the floor 


he sees what were his father’s violins. Only now they are just 


splinters and pieces of wood. All that is left on the organ is the 
butcher knife and two bows. 

Billy stares in at the parlor door for a long time. What a 
funny little boy he is. He is hoping his mother will come back and 
fry some of the salt pork. He waits a long time but she doesn’t 
come. 

Finally, he walks into the parlor and sits down on the floor, 
beside the desk. He begins to sing a soft little song to himself while 
he turns the drawer handles of the desk all up the wrong way. 

He notices the bottom drawer is a little way open. He sticks 
his fingers into it. Under a big book he finds a red pencil and a 
green pencil and a blue pencil. He finds a yellow pencil too which 
he thinks is prettiest of all. Look at him admire all of them laid 
out in a row on the carpet. 

Then he finds a piece of paper. Look how he leans over it. He 
can hardly wait until he has marked on it with all the pencils, one 
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at a time. Pretty soon he starts making a picture. The lamp throws 
the shadow of his head on the paper but he doesn’t notice it. He 
draws a picture under his shadow. There is a duck in the picture. It 
is really a most remarkably good duck for such a little boy. 

He works a long time at that drawing. He uses all the pencils. 
Sometimes he stops and just looks at what he is making. You can 
tell he thinks it is beautiful. 

When he is almost finished, he notices that his mother has 
pulled her chair across the carpet and is watching him. 

Listen to him sniff. He just now smells the smoke coming out 
of the kitchen where the empty skillet is sitting on the lighted 
burner. He looks over his shoulder at his mother. He sees she is 
watching him so closely that she doesn’t notice the smoke. He has 
never seen her watch him do anything as she is watching him now 
with such a look in her eyes as if she has discovered him doing the 
most truly wonderful thing in God’s whole world. He sits up a little 
straighter. 

He picks up the yellow pencil and very slowly, so that she can 
see, draws another duck beside the first one and then another and 
another and another. 





THE FIRE NURSERY 


By Ronald Perry 


I 
At the sun’s blinding end 
The dolphin leaps up the 
Low sky, and the turtle 
Dives to death. Implication 
Of the big wind is in 
The leaves, as they are stiff 
With frost. And flesh takes on 
\ similar design, 
In anticipation 
Of color. The ancient 
Children with the bandaged 
Eves see terror in the 
Nursery rhyme—the intricate 
Configurations of 
Violence and delight 
At their world’s fabulous end; 
Perceive, in the formal 
Landscapes at deep sea 
Bottom, perched high on stilts, 
The dead cities form and 
Dissolve, and the sunfish 
Swim dissolving through their 
Eyes. The wind walks on the 
Floating hills with a 
Hollow sound, that is yet 
Silent, like the subtle, 
Disengaging music 
Of the mind. 
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I] 
Then at heel 
The various scene presents 
Itself: as, perhaps, world, 
Shape and color, involving 
Some particular act 
Of innocence, not 
Disbelief. With an aii 
Of overlooking greate: 
Things, they perceive it is 
Not seen, but become—all 
Sod, sky, fire, sea become 
The leaves like tinder, the 
Ignited underbelly 
Of the moon burning in 
A waste of water, the 
Plover (in antique white 
Or gray) picking at palm 
Heart or root for the 
Remnants of deep summer. 
Dry grass, brown stem: prelude 
To fireworks, or a change 


In the weather. 





I] 
When the 
Wind shifts, and the leaves hang 
Silent, the tales are fore- 


Telling. Now the singeing 


Wind walks up the wild sky. 
In the thickets and groves 

Of the blood-red wood the 
Tales are foretelling: the 
Moon will slip to its still- 
Born grave; the fish will swim, 
Like preachers’ tongues, down 
Waterfalls of whispers, 

And drown. The dying moon 
Treads on the burial mound 
And the dead hunters spring 

| p with a savage cry, 

Their dogs at baying ghost- 
Heel. Clutching their saints and 
Double-barrels, they walk 
Abroad in the creaking 


Wood, in the wet sun, splashed 


()) split in cracked puddles, 
Where the fishing bird stabs. 


And the minnows writhe or swim. 


The tales ire foretelling. 





IV 
At savage tumult and sun’s 
End, the withered children 
Peer out shy, their hooded 
Eyes burning the dark like 
A storm. The tales are fore- 


Telling: dessication 
Of that shy sense of touch 
And profusion (an agony 


Arranged like breath) as, for 
Example, the rose with 

A Medusa head, or 

The voracious starfish, 

Sunfish, seaflower, that 

Twist and writhe in formal 
Patterns of the dance, o1 
Shriek at the slightest touch. 
When the turtle dives he 

Bears the blind children in 
His shell. They sail down through 
The wet windows of the 

Dead cities, and walk in 

The falling gardens 

Circle, triangle, square 

Colors of smoke and the 

Secret breath. In the drowned 
Museums of the sea 

Fish like jewels and plants like 
Fish, finned and fragile as 
Water, weave up silent 

To sunlight and the green 
Waves’ crest. Still music of 
The mind, joining and 
Dissolving: all manner 

Of world and element. 

In the silence that speaks 
Thunderous tongues and wonders 
Their lips move on a salt grief: 


The tales are foretelling. 





THE SHIPWRECK 


By A. C. Hoffman 


On the morning of Fanny's departure, Harry had come down 
the stairs to find Fanny, hair hanging down her back, laughing with 
cook who stood in the corridor, hands folded under her apron. 

And he remembered how his mother had despaired of making 
cook and maid forget the habits of the countryside. Cook would 
return to hiding floured hands beneath her starched white apron; 
maid’s cap would slip until it rode against her brows or fell across 
her ear until she pushed it back against her knot of hair. Did it 
matter now that for years his mother rapped her wedding ring 
against maid’s skull or tapped cook’s hands to make them lie re- 
spectful, for here was Fanny chatting about her trip, wondering if 
the carriage would reach the ferry in time for the noon crossing. 

And it was only after cook had bobbed away into the corridors 
beyond the hall, that Fanny touched her hair, “Darling, I look a 
fright,” and found a pin which she rammed in her mouth. Walking 
ahead of him toward the dining room, she tried to wind her hair 
into a knot and pin it on her neck. 

“IT should have remembered to wash it last week, not yester- 
day; now it’s flying down my back. My hat won't fit.” She reached 
the dining room and waited at the door. “A proper lady you've be- 
come,” her father would have said, patting her shoulder. 

Harry coming behind her turned the knob, pushed in the door 
and waited for her to go in. 





“T thought I had another pin,” she said, walking around the 
chairs turned at the table, “but I must have dropped it on the bed 
or in the hall when I came out.” 

Harry, shaking out his napkin, asked, “Is breakfast ready? 

“Cook is late.” 

“T see.” 


“T don’t want to quarrel, Harry.” 
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“T don’t want to quarrel either,” he said stubbornly. 

On the heavily embossed wall paper gleamed the frames of 
portraits, around them glittered mirrors so old their tarnish shone 
as bright as the golden frames. “‘Mother’s.” Harry had said, lead- 
ing her into the room as to a shrine. ““Mother’s,” he had said show- 
ing her the richly carved sideboard, letting her touch its smooth 
gleaming body. But in that shrine’s sanctuary, no votive candle 
burned, no sun penetrated upon the treasures; only Harry holding 
her fingers tightly shed a warmth, an intensity she could not 
penetrate. 

The bucket of coal that could warm the room sits primly by 
the stove, unlighted, polished black for summer. Fires are lighted 
only in winter when the cold creeps round the corners of the rooms, 
penetrates the heavy layers of stockings on her legs. Within the 
house’s heart the maid and cook run back and forth between the 
pantries and the pots bubbling on the wood stove. They stir, call 
to each other, laugh sleepily; how often pretending to Harry that 
she must oversee the cooking she retreated there, listening first at 
the door, hearing the unfettered chatter, warmed before she opened 
the door by the heat of the flame, the smell of food, the comfort of 
another woman. 

“Did you see her this morning? She never slept a wink 
again.” 

“How can you tell?” 

“Her eyes.” 

“And the mister?” 

“Cold fish.” 

“Watch your tongue.” 

With the shaking of china against the tray, maid sidled 


through the door. “Breakfast, sir.” She smiled at Fanny as she 


handed out the cups. Maid’s cap sat askew; she had hurried down 
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the stairs, pinning up her apron, tucking in her hair, her hands still 
pink from Jane’s bathwater. 

“Coffee?” Harry asked Fanny. 

“Yes, please.” 

Soon maid and cook can sit around the kitchen table gossip- 
ing, resting their feet, drinking tea. Cook unbuttons her apron; it 
always fits tightly and she hates to sit and have it cut into her flesh. 
Maid unlaces one tight shoe to comfort the swelling of her ankle. 
Fanny can hear them; standing in the shadows she listens to their 
talk and sees the sunlight coming through the windows, the light 
rippling on the kitchen table from the pear tree that hangs above 
the garden wall. 

“So mistress goes to Colvay.” 

“Taking Jane with her on the ferry.” 

“Why to Colvay? High winds, cold sea, rotting fish.” 

Cook said, “I had a brother went away to sea, took ship out 
from Colvay and it was years before I could bear to think about it. 
Even now in dreams I see his ship caught in a storm, timbers crack- 
ling, sharks hovering, and my brother dead.” 

“It turns my stomach when you talk like that.” 

“But then,” cook said more cheerfully, “he only sailed five 
years and then came back and married and drove wagons and a 
team and made some money moving goods from town to town. 
Never saw the sea again.” 

“He was the lucky one.” 

“But all those years, five that it was, when he was out to sea | 
hardly slept without my dreaming of the sea, the sinking boat and 
my young brother dead.” 

Harry stirred his coffee. ““My mother,” he said to Fanny, “al- 
ways came down early in the morning. I had learned her step pass- 
ing my door and I would wake up quickly, immediately, and run 
downstairs just as she had measured out the beans. She would let 
me put them in the mill and when her arm grew tired she let me 
grind the coffee for my father’s breakfast.” 

“Do you ever listen to me?” Harry asked. 

“Darling, of course I do,” she spoke out of the well of dark- 
ness which surrounded her side of the table. Between them always 


stood a polished table, a starched dress shirt, a bed spread with a 
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precious coverlet. But still they walked each evening one behind 
the other up the stairs, Harry carrying the lamp (in Colvay she 
and her sister struggled up the loft both trying to carry the candle, 
the wax spilling hot upon their fingers, the shadows flickering 
dangerously around their legs and up above their heads). At the 
door Harry stopped, waiting for her, bright lamp before his face. 
And she said going through the door he held open each night for 
her, “Thank you, my dear.” 

“T find that annoying,” Harry said. 

“What?” 

“Pulling on your hair.” 

“T have to pin it up or let it fall.”’ She took a pin out and shook 
her head, then lazily she tipped her hair over the back of the chair 
and put her arms out to gather it in. 

“Don’t do that, Fanny,” Harry said. 

“IT know just why it bothers you and I suppose I should be 
glad that you still remember and care.” 

“You are my wife and Jane’s mother,” Harry said. 

“Did it shame you to have to talk to my father?” 

“This time you come back without my assistance. I’m not 
going out to Colvay to get you.” 

“The last time you found me in the garden drying my hair. 
Jane might have had a brother.” 

“Fanny,” he gasped, “don’t hurt me any more.” 

They heard maid’s footsteps and Harry moved back into his 
chair. Maid knocked timidly, waited, knocked again, and Harry 
called, “What is it?” 

“TI came for the dishes, sir,” she said and carried in the tray, 
hanging empty by her side. “There’s still some coffee left if you 
should want a little more. Cook told me to tell you.” 


“IT want no more. You, Fanny?” he nodded to her. 


Fanny shook her head, slowly saying no. 
“Wait until we finish, please.” 

“See if Jane needs help,” Fanny told her. 

“Pll go,” maid said and closed the door. 

Harry pushed back his chair; hands clasped behind his back. 
he walked up to the mantle, seeing his face in its tarnished mirror 


and beyond him in the shadows sits Fanny, leaning back, eyes 
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closed. “Fanny,” Harry asked the mirror, “what do you mean by 
pushing me away?” 

Even as she sits, Fanny can stroke her palm where the scar 
makes a red ridge across its length. Her father had led them to 
fish a Sunday on the bay. “Shall [ boil all the water in the well for 
your fish?” her mother had shouted in farewell. They trudged, she 
and her sister and father, down steep cobbled streets, the smoke of 
garden ovens fanning out to sea, pointing the way down to the boat. 
Her father sniffed the wind, lifting his head to get direction. “Not 
a bad wind for what we want,” he told them. 

“Can I lift the sails?” her sister asked, getting ahead of her. 

“We take a southern tack close to the headland,” he told them 
and anticipating Fanny’s tears, he promised, “You can push us off 
the wharf, Fanny.” 

In the rush to coil the ropes, watch the sails creakingly lift up 
the mast, Fanny stood, pointed stick in hand, waiting for his call, 
Cast off, now cast,” and then she pushed the stick against the wharf 
with all her might so that the sudden gust rattling the sails threw 
her against the wharf, stick still held in her hand, now suddenly 
reversed, the sharp beak pushing in the flesh. 

“Good work there, mate.” her father called. And in the dizzy 
moment as the blood pounded to air and pain, she glanced at her 
proud sister standing at the helm and smiled. 

“You won't tell me then, Fanny?” Harry said. 

“Harry, I don’t know why.” 

“What have I done?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

Still speaking in the mirror, back hunched against the room, 
hands tightly clasped, Harry called to her across the distance of 
the mirror and its reflection of the perfect room his mother had 
created to endure against the ravages of anger, bitterness, corrup- 


tion. “I want to know, Fanny, why you push me away.” And as he 


watched Fanny arise, hands trembling on the table’s edge, and 


heard her say, voice wavering in anger, “Harry, I don’t know,” he 
thought he saw coming between his vision of the room and Fanny 
opening the door, his mother’s hand, small, white, wilting under 


her heavy sparkling rings, lifted in supplication. 
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Jane woke when maid came in the room rattling the water in 
the pitcher (in the cold winter it will clink against the porcelain 
like a dull bell, muffled and dim). “Is it daylight?” 

“Wake up now and wash.” 

“Ts the carriage ready?” 

“Wake up and you can see it.” 

And below her window in the driveway, she sees the horses 
nodding their heads contentedly up and down, their noses tucked 
into the leather bags. 

“Hurry and wash now.” 

Sleepily Jane soaks the cloth into the water, dabs at the brown 
soap and rubs it up her cheeks and down her chin, around her nose, 
getting a bubble in her nostril and putting up a soapy finger to blow 
it out. 

“Hurry up now.” Maid pulls the covers back on the empty 
bed, then peels the quilts off, folding them neatly. 

“What are you doing that for?” 

“Air them out, if the sun is high. I'll hang them out the win- 
dow, later, when your Pa has gone.” 

“Will it be a nice day?” 

“You won't ever know if you don’t hurry. Your Ma’ll go off 
without you.” 

“No, she won't. She'll wait. She’s always late.” 

Maid swings back the shutters. “There’s a bit of a wind now. 
Should keep the heat off you on the ferry. But you'll get dust in the 
carriage. Not enough rain this spring.” 

“Mama says it takes a day to get there, maid.” 

“Long enough. Never liked to move around too much. Up 
the road for a stroll and back from mass is all I care for.” She pulls 
the sheets up and turns the feather mattress end to end. 

“Look at the horses jiggle.” 

“Here, Pl button you up.” 

Maid comes in the morning carrying the pitcher—frost has 
melted already, you’re so late, here I'll button you up, pull the 
drawstrings for you, hook the snaps. She puts her rough cold 
fingers up Jane’s back, fumbling in her haste. I can do it in the 
dark, that’s why I’m so fast, get up in the dark, candles stored 
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downstairs. Jane watches maid go up the steep back stairs and 
hears her heavy feet resounding, lost among the eaves, reaching 
the attic gables that look out at one small patch of sky and broken 
roofs; maid goes upstairs, her feet heavy in the dark, and comes 
downstairs on tiptoe so as not to wake them sleeping in the graying 
light. At night there is no sound from maid’s room; no breath to let 
them know that she is there, no rustling of bare feet upon the floor, 
no creaking of the walls beside her bed. 

“You look nice,” maid says. “Your Ma’ll be surprised.” 

“Is she up?” 

“Don’t ask me. Never say more’n you have to I was taught. 
She was down stairs early.” 

Jane crouches to look into the mirror on the wash stand and 
starts to brush her hair. 


“Guess you'll forget us now you're going,” maid 
ing to look down at the carriage standing and the horses harnessed. 
“It’s not for long.” 


““T’ve never been away: just a few miles out either way in the 
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carriage. Come on now; are you ready? 
“Almost. 


**Here let me straighten that.’ Maid takes the comb and moves 


o 


it through a curl that snarls. “Don’t jump; didn’t mean to hurt you. 
Did 1?” 

“Some.” Jane tries to blink away the startled tears. 

“Your mother’s the same; just give a tug and out the tears 
come. Same kind of hair.” 

“Do you think so?” 

‘“*“As far as I can see. Now let’s look at you. Your Pa’ll blow 
me out with words if you weren't just right.” 

“Do I look like my mother?” 

“You want me to say you look like her, don’t you?” 


] 1 
Jane turns away and opens the door. 


“Now don’t get mad; just asked a decent question. You do 


look more like her now, though I remember when you didn’t. Chil- 
dren change their looks. Now I was pale, blond as they make them 
and Ma was glad because my Pa was black in looks and that had 
worried them since I was a girl. And then I turned, just like that, 
hair lost the light, though my eyes stayed blue.” 





Jane asks, “How fast did it happen?” 

“Well, not overnight. I never said that. Though I remember 
Aunt who had a shack here when the land was valley; she lived 
hugging the hill and looking down to woods. They tore the shack 


down when they built the square; not even worth the lumber. They 


covered everything, just brought the dirt and rocks by oxen and 
threw them off the top. The boys all liked that. Aunt had died by 
then, but when I'd seen her last, her hair was white as snow and it 
had been that way since she was ten; changed overnight; she got a 
fright; a cat had caught her sparrow; her hair changed; the spar- 
row got away. 

Once in the night, now obliterated by new dreams, Jane had 
awakened from her sleep to find her mother moving in the room. 
Fanny whispered to her lips, “We’re going away, you'll like that, 
won't you, we'll go together, now close your eyes and sleep until 
I’m ready; when the carriage comes, we can go together.”” And she 
had felt her mother’s mouth close to her cheek, smelled the burn- 
ing of the candle on the washstand: Jane had closed her eyes and 
not awakened until the day was gray and spread out across the bed. 
She waited for her mother to return but only maid had knocked 
and said, “Your father said to wake you and get you down to 
breakfast; your Ma is sick and can’t come down and he says for 
me to tell you not to make any noise and he’s waiting for you.” She 
had looked at maid so disbelieving that maid had closed the door 
and come up to the bed and felt her forehead, asking, “Feeling all 
here this morning or you sick too? Shall I tell him you’re sick and 
then PI] bring you broth and brush your hair in braids.” 

Maid tells her, “Now don’t worry who you look like. Just 
have a good time.” 

“Aren't you coming down?” 

“T’ll wave from the window.” 

Jane runs down the stairs. Already the sun has shadows down 
across the floors, coming through the tiny stained-glass panes upon 
the landings. 

“Ready now, Mama calls. “We'll eat on the ferry.” 

“Jane, would you like to eat something before you go? Ill get 


cook to give you dry toast.” 
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“Harry, don’t do this to spite me. You know how sick she gets 
if she eats.” 

“I don’t want to eat anything, Papa,” Jane says. 

Once when they took her for a Sunday drive, the carriage 
shiny and the horses fresh, they had rolled across the fields turning 
upon the dusty, unknown roads toward distant farms; she had been 
sick upon her mother’s dress. And Harry angrily had stopped the 
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carriage and said, ““You wanted her along. 


“I don’t. It’s you. And now she’s spoiled the day and my 


new dress.” 


> 


Jane felt her stomach tremble and her hands grow cold. “It’s 
all right, darling,” Mama coaxed. “Here lie against my shoulder, 
until the pain goes.” 

“Was it the fruit she ate on Jessup’s farm?” 

“It doesn’t matter now.” 

“Of course it does.” 

“Harry, don’t be an ass. When she get ited, this always 
happens.” 

‘“*Mother always said it was because you didn’t sit still those 
last months.” 

“Harry. I refuse to listen. If I believed that I would mark the 
child, I wouldn’t have danced, I wouldn’t have walked, I wouldn’t 
have taken the carriage out. But I don’t believe your mother knew 
what she was talking about.” 

Jane lying sick against her mother’s shoulder could hear the 
voices, rising angrily, could smell her mother’s dress where she 
had been sick, could feel throughout her body the jarring, bounc- 
ing motions of the wheels as they propelled them further into 
space; but when she opened her eyes, she saw that they were not 
moving, the heat of summer beat against the roof, and she could 
hear above the sound of their angry voices the frantic snapping of 
the horses’ teeth as they ate the grass that grew along the roadside. 

“Get in your coat, Jane,” Mama says putting on her hat. 
Looking into the hall mirror, turning her head critically, she jabs 
long pins into the crown and at the back of the hat. “It’s not too 
windy, is it? The veil will keep the sun from burning on my skin.” 

“You'll be out of the sun most of the way.” 


“It will still be hot.” Fanny pulls the veil down from the 











crown and draws it tight against her chin, smoothing it down across 


her cheeks. 

Jane gives Papa her coat and he helps her put it on, awkward- 
ly holding the shoulders too high, so that she struggles to get her 
arms into the sleeves. “Be good. I'll miss you.” He bends down 
from his great height and holds her. Then he turns her around and 
buttons up the front of her coat. 

“T’]l miss you, Papa.” 

Jane watches her father’s face and sees him touch his mous- 
tache with a shaky forefinger. She turns to see her mother waiting 
in the carriage, while the driver rearranges the robe around her 
legs. 

“Be sure to come back, Jane,” she hears Papa tell her, and as 
she goes quickly down the stairs, she turns and waves. “Don’t 
forget.” 

As Jane clambers into her carriage and Mama says, “At last 
you re here and now we can get started,” she looks back, sees her 
father waiting on the stairs and for the last time waves again. 
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Fanny sits unmoving, valises at her feet, waiting for Harry to 
prolong farewells. Better her father’s brusque departure, rubbing 
a bristled cheek against her mouth and mumbling, “Now take 
care,” and slipping in her hand a golden coin. She keeps them safe- 
ly in the wooden box he had carved during a voyage up the coast. 
It had not dimmed the pleasure of the gift that he had made one 
also for her sister who never saved her florins, but ate them up as 
quickly as they came, her mouth forever juicy with the taste of 
sweets. 

Fanny adjusts the robe and glancing down sees the gold let- 
ters on the large valise: initials not yet tarnished, not Harry’s but 
those of his father, now but a whisper in a house of velvet drapings, 
dark portraits with wide staring eyes. Harry had carried the valise 
when he had made those trips down to Colvay, traveling the length 
of coast, holding in his hand his father’s name. Old Anson’s son 
from inland, father smart, some say not straight, but not dishonest, 
shrewd countryman, knows a bargain; he can smell the money, but 
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don’t know the son; one son only, married a well-bred woman from 


the town, that happens, but there the son walks, not like the old 
man, seems too young to deal in risk, to buy up ships that promise 
profit, to bargain with the wind and tide. 

The coachman comes around the nervous team and pats their 
rumps and whispers hoarsely, whoa boy, whoa there, whoa, whoa, 
whoa; then moves to Fanny, “All ready when you say the word” 
and with his hand starts to touch his cap but does not look at her. 
She bends to lift the carriage robe more tightly down around her 
legs, and he says, “Ill help you, madam.” 

He fusses with the robe, hands reddened from his morning 
tasks of rubbing horses, shaking water from the pump, filling the 
oat bags. “Still chilly,” he says, leaning at her feet. “But it will 
warm.” He puts a finger quickly to his lips, sucks on it, lifts it in 
the air, ““The wind is lifting from the east. You'll be having a good 
crossing.” 

For when her father came into the house after the early prep- 
aration of the boats, he would stand thus beside the house and see 
if wind had changed since he had left the quays; and they had 
learned to imitate their father at the door. pretending that they 
also understood the meaning of the wind above the whitewashed 
houses of Colvay. 

“Will boats go out today?” 

“If she blows steady, they’|! move fast.” 
“Can I carry the sails for you?” 
“Come on now, all of you. I’ve work to do. Stop it I say.” 

But then her father with one long last look. as if he saw the 
wharfs and boats poised eager on their wav. would sigh. sigh hope 
she keeps this way and not bk 


time night falls. Your mother hates that, winds sulking in the cliffs 


w out to leave us stranded by the 
and the boat limp in a rising sea.” 

The coachman blows into his palms, stamping his feet, leans 
against the horses, his breath a cloudy mist against their flanks. 
Around them on the square, the houses wait in perfect silence. 

When Harry brought her here on that first day, he stopped the 
horses at the entrance street and said, “Here, look at our new 
square,” and she had seen the houses fresh and clean and saw a 


maid come out, closing a door, adjust her cap and then get down 
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to scrub the stairs. “Our maid does that every morning,” he had 
said; she watched the doorways slowly pass, each one alike, and 
when they stopped before his mother’s house, she thought, “How 
shall I ever know this house again if I get lost in driving round the 
square?” 

“My father built all the houses; he bought the land when 
labor was cheap,” Harry told her. 

Fanny looked at the square imprisoned by an elaborately 
carved gate and iron railings. 

“The houses are all solid, well made. They knew how to build, 
my father and the rest of them. Good solid granite out of the east 
quarry and brick made in the old town and wood hauled in by 
oxen from the north.” 

Fanny had nodded looking at the trees, roots circled in a neat 
symmetry of stone, saw walls enclosing lawns, counted the regu- 
larity of windows in each house. 

Harry had asked, “What do you think of it? Like it?” and 
she had pressed against his arm. 

The world around Colvay is not like this, she thinks and closes 
tight her eyes and summons up intensely a blue sea whose color is 
not blue or green or purple but a mixture of all three moving one 
into one so that it seems now the horizon is a black blue line that 
holds the sea from bringing down the sky and now it is a vaporous 
white mist that mingles all the world in one bright circle. 

“Ts the trip long?” Jane asks. 

“Not long.” 

“Will we get there soon?” 

“Yes, soon, the trip isn’t long. 

“What will it be like?” 

“Just wait and see. I can not tell you, you will know. Just 
wait.” 


” 


How pleasant it had been on those long journeys undertaken 
to turn expectantly and wave, seeing the old world stay behind 
while she, the carriage and the horses surged ahead, faster and 
faster till they climbed the hill and there below to see their house 


now hidden by the cliffs with only chimney showing and a tip of 


roof and then that too was gone for they had started down the steep 
decline, the carriage jolting, and with set lips to overcome her 
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fright she held on to the strap and watched the haunches of the 
horses. “Faster, faster,” she had begged. 

“Now Fanny, a boat, I could see why you could love a boat,” 
her father had said. “When the wind catches up the sails and you 
have to fight the tiller and control the sea; I could see loving a 
boat.” 

“Oh Papa, I love moving fast.” 

“Your mama wants you to grow up and be a lady. None of 
this driving hell bent through Colvay killing the chickens and scar- 
ing off their growth.” 

She laughed and then he slapped his thigh, “I'd like to see 
that myself.” He took out his knife, honed the blade upon his 
trouser leg and then looked up at her, “I can’t get over sea ways, 
can 1? Even owning boats now, the old ways stay with me.” He 
peels his thumb nail carefully. “You and your sister are supposed 
to grow up into ladies.” 

But there were times when she and her sister would wake 
upon a morning when the wind blew fresh, not coming from the 
marshes or the sea but sweeping from the mountains farther west, 
and taking up the baskets of soiled clothes, would walk down sandy 
paths onto the coast. Pounding the clothes against the flat rocks, 
they dipped them in the water, then rubbed them with the cold wet 
sand. Forgetting, they would run, now warming in the sun, follow- 
ing the tide out to the sea, and let the waves come breaking on their 
feet. 

“IT never want to leave,” her sister said, arms flung out as if 
she duplicated the roundness of the bay, the meeting of the cliffs 
with sea. 

“Oh you can’t mean that,” Fanny had exclaimed, “stay in 
Colvay forever.” 

“Yes. I never want to leave.” 

How Fanny wishes the goodbyes were over, handkerchiefs 


waved from windows; then the wheels could begin to creak, to start 


in that uncertain motion as horses start to pull unequally, not yet 


sure of the rhythm; until with ery ad flick of whip they match 
their strides. move swiftly until the bend of road has come, has 
passed; and then the country spreads as the town road recedes, 


beckoning to the approaching sea. 





“T’ll wait to hear from you,” Harry says, looking up to where 
maid leans halfway out the window, elbows digging on the sill. 

“Yes, do that.” 

“Be good, Jane,” he tells his daughter. 

And then they wait, all three absorbed in staring at the 
square: Harry looks toward the attics where the sun now glints 
among the tiles and panes; Jane sees into the branches of her fav- 
orite tree now shining in the twisting light; Fanny is glancing 
toward the road ahead, hidden by houses, trees, the corners of the 
square. 

When Fanny and her sister quarreled, they pulled the covers 
tightly toward the edges of the bed. And sometimes they would 
sleep, forgetting to make up, and wake up cold and angry; and 
sometimes in the night when Fanny dreamed of boats gone down 
to sea and water roaring everlastingly, she would wake afraid and 
turn to reach her sister in the dark; and sometimes when her sister 
dreamed of a green forest and green worms that slipped upon green 
leaves, slithering toward her, she would wake and reach for Fanny 
in the dark. And reassured they would forget to fear the water and 
the forest’s depth, and then they talked and whispered in their bed, 
close to each other so that breath touched cheek and cheek touched 
breath. 

“Harry,” says Fanny. 

And in this one last moment for farewell, she lifts her veil and 
watches Harry stoop, breath on her cheek, eyes open into hers. Now 
she has seen his face, not in the moments of tormented love or in 
tormenting hate but in the moment of farewell; and so within the 
shadows of her carriage, her daughter waiting for the journey to 
Colvay, she says to him in all compassion, as to a child still fret- 
ful from an ancient hurt, “Goodby, my dear. Take care. Goodby.” 

4 

Harry wanted to say to her: I wanted the child. I wanted her 

from the first moment when you rode your carriage into town and 


stopped by the factory’s door and sat there waiting for me to come 
out, to look up from all the figures that I added into books and to 
see you sitting there quiet and unmoving while the horses balked 


and nervously shook their heads. And when I saw you finally, I 
never knew how long you had been waiting, for suddenly I had 
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looked up to think about a shipment father had forgotten to endorse 
and what the devil we could do with all the wagons out. And when 
I saw the yard men turning to watch you idly (not knowing yet that 
it was you, the sides were pulled down and only when I saw the 
driver and recognized him by his cap, the way he wore it like the 
seamen at Colvay, tipped on his nose), I had been angry. 

Mother had always told me—she used to like to have me come 
in the front room and draw the heavy draperies, turn the gas light 
up and come to her sitting in the large chair (the one her father 
brought from the old village the time he came bringing all his 
goods but not his family because he knew, and mother liked to tell 
about this, that the goods set him as a gentleman before he settled 
ina rented room and turned his hand to work and making money). 
Mother always told me how you could tell a woman’s quality pre- 
cisely by the way men looked at her. “I will never interfere because 
I know what a good woman can do; your father will tell you the 
same.” (Elbows planted stiffly on the arms of her chair, a leg 
muscle pulling painfully, he nodded and thought about his silent 
father who always courteously bade them good night and went up- 
stairs and then bade them good morning and went out the door, 


brushing the brim of his bowler quickly with his elbows before he 


put it on and tipped it in farewell). 


He wanted to say to Fanny: I wanted you to come to me; I 
wanted you to cry bewildered in my arms as we sat in that carriage 
outside the factory until suddenly I remembered where we were 
and what we were doing there and tapped the driver’s back. By then 
we had moved apart though I would give the world again to hold 
you crying on my shirt and burying your head like a helpless child 
into my coat. You see I wanted you to come to me. Neither my 
mother or your angry father could make a difference, though it 
was not your father that I feared. I never told you this, but he 
had merely nodded and said I wonder why. And he looked at me, 
seeing through me I felt, perhaps only trying to see why it was you 
came to me or why I came to you. 

And my mother had taken me aside and said, “I knew it had 
to be-—it had to be something like that.” She put her hand upon 
my arm and said, “I remember how in my first months any small 
hurt would make me cry and how your father never realized what 
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it was that made me turn from him, never knew that all the women 
in the world since the beginning of all time have cried and cringed 
from comfort. I suppose, you’ve tried to touch her (I had blushed 
and tried to turn away but she had put fingers on my cheek and 
made me turn around) and I suppose you’ve tried to touch her and 
she has turned away, but that is natural. Don’t say I’m interfering 
because I never want to feel that I’m unwanted.” 

And I had said to her, perhaps because I knew she wanted it 
and craved it, because she would miss not having those long talks 
in the front room after I’d pulled the draperies and turned the gas 
lights up until they glowed in every corner, I said to her, “You are 
the dearest person in the world.” 

She had smiled, tears in her eyes, “I knew you loved me best.” 

He wanted to say to Fanny: I loved you best and not my 
mother whom I knew to be old and craving affectionate words. I’ve 
never said this even to myself about my father for I feel it is disre- 
spectful to his memory. He had worked hard, never once complain- 
ing of the hours he spent inside the factory walls and of the chances 
he had to take when he bought the valley where we live, filled it, 
built the square and all the houses, setting out the trees himself 
because once long ago when he was young he had learned how to 
farm and retained the green thumb that had helped him plant an 
orchard and harvest it. 

I have never talked about my father for it is disrespectful to 
damn the little memory that is left, remembered for having left an 
unfilled valley in my mother’s heart. Because you see I do not think 
it fair to blame my father for what he could not be. 

And now that I am older there are many things that I can 
never do again in anger. I can understand how hard my father 
worked, how well he kept his ledger in a dark clear hand. Someday 
when you happen to be driving near (you did not come back after 
that first time when you had sat bewildered in the carriage and 
waited for me to come seek you out and let you cry upon my 
shoulder) I will show you those ledgers which my father kept of all 
transactions, of losses and profits. And you will see how hard he 
had to work. 

You will notice how those ledgers run from vear to year, from 


that first lonely year when he had left the farm and the orchard 
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which had harvested well and paid to start him here closer to the 
sea, midway between the railroad and the coast. For he saw even 
then where all the money had to come and where it had to go and he 
had fired himself with the desire to start the ledgers and thus record 
his life. And only now I think that I can understand and not be 
angry with him, for I have found that I too try to balance all my 
books in just the same inexorable way. And when the year has 
passed and final figures are recorded, then I can turn back quickly 
through the twelve months gone, finding a pleasure I can not make 
you see, 

Perhaps my father would have understood—that is I would 
have shown him the last book before I started on the new one and 
he would sit thumbing through it, pursed his lips, and sought a 
piece of paper from the desk to check the figures in a column. And 
since they would add right for seldom have I made mistakes in all 
those years that I’ve been keeping books, he could shut the book 
content, smiling and saying “Well done. Well done; a pretty set 
of figures. Remind me of the ones I kept the year nought-one; 
they’re on the desk, in order; see if you can get them for me and 
I'll show you what I mean. That’s a good boy; my eyes just ain’t 
what they used to be—about finding things on the desk I mean, but 
not for smelling out the figures once I’ve got the book. Here let me 
show you how on that deal, just like yours, | managed rather well 
to turn a pretty penny and invested that at a good moving interest 
which in the year nought-three helped me to pay for moving in the 
rocks to fill the valley so I could drive foundations down and get 
the houses started. Though they will tell you that the valley was 
once the source of all the springs that flow out in this town and that 
once you have tried to cover up the streams you do not end them 
for they will find a way to beat you at your game. That they will 
tell you and they will say: you watch for rainy seasons and what 
happens and how foundations buckle under although the brooks 
that ran in that valley seemed nothing more than pencil lines that 


trickled dry in summer. And once I had the houses built I planted , 


trees in front and set some shrubs around the kitchen steps so that 
the yards seemed larger than they were. You know a valley yawn- 
ing wide seems big, but when you end it off you find that the land 
it covers is not much and that the valley has tricked you. And you 
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must make the best of it and make the houses smaller than you 
planned and cut the lots in a more clever way. That’s why the farm- 
ing and knowing land helped out. But in those trees I stinted not a 
cent; the shrubs I found in a backcountry lot and brought them 
here in our own wagons at a few cents-a-one, but with the trees | 
picked good stock, chose them myself and planted them myself. 
You must admit the longer that they grow the interest will quad- 
ruple and you will live to see the day when that smart buying on 
my part, carefully calculated when you look at these ledgers I have 
kept, will bring more money than you have dreamed existed and 


then perhaps you'll say the old man, coming from a farm, knew 


money.’ 

Harry wanted to say to her: I wanted your child for I was see- 
ing even then how cleanly all the books must balance and how from 
him to me there is a link and how there had to be a child who would 
believe the houses and the land, the factory and our wagons, were 
as precious and as dear as having father still alive and me still 
here, still working hard to keep the link intact, untarnished. 

Your father must have talked like this, for when I saw him 
that last time I came to bring you back, he talked to me of all the 
hardships coming from the sea—how with tiller pulling cautiously 
and sails straining nervously he took his boat out even on rough 
days hoping to find the nets sprawled in the sea when others feared 
to match themselves against the unknown tides; and how when he 
found them, he would think of you still warmly sleeping in your 
beds and this meant one less hardship for you to endure. He 
started with an interest in one boat and bought the others out when 
they became afraid that he would pile it on the rocks and thus lose 
them not only the one boat but all the nets, the knives, the gear and 
the lives of those who sailed with him and caught the fish. 

He and my father both have forged a link. My father purpose- 
ly came here from off the farm which had belonged to him and to 
his family since the first one came and cut the trees and tilled the 
soil. I do not know about your father nor have I ever known nor 
would you tell me so that now I wonder if you ever knew the past 
or whether you cared to know of his long struggle with the sea. But 
I do know that I must tell our child about myself, my father and 
the square. 
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There was a painting mother kept downstairs, hung on a side 
wall near a window—a ship at sea, dark in a cloudy sky and high 
peaked rollers, and there I liked to stand and watch the struggle to 
pull bow aright and take on fresher waves and straighten out the 
heavy pitch to windward. And by a trick of closing my left eye I 
found that I could make the ship move farther from my view and 


seem to find a kinder wind that righted it and sent it to the port that 


lay beyond the gray horizon. But sometimes when I closed my eye, 
the ship came closer up against the wall miserably twisting in an 
awkward roll that turned it bow to stern as it sought me. 

And in our house my father did not seek to change the sym- 
metry of rooms, perhaps old-fashioned with their cherry panels, 
because he realized he could not understand coming from out the 
country as he had, he could not know of houses in the town filled 
with old furniture whose value lengthened with the years. For on 
the farm they built their chairs and wore them out and then built 
them again and never thought to bring across the land more than 
the horses or the implements and seedlings that went to make the 
farm more prosperous. All this my father never told me, but I 
had known, for though he never talked my mother told me what it 
meant, to her and all the generations of her world, to hold on to the 
rooms intact pretending there was no passing of long days between 
the time her father came bringing the furniture by wagon and the 
time when she had brought it with her when she married and moved 
into this house. 

We never burn old letters but keep them in the attic trunks. 
And I remember how she and I would go in fall when the rains be- 
gan to darken the afternoons, how we would journey up the stairs, 
and all alone, hearing the water dripping from the eaves, pattering 
on the roofs, we opened all the trunks to see that the letters were 
safe within their ribbon bounds. And if within the intervening time 
a package had been broken, before we tied it up mother would open 
up the letters and reread them, silently sometimes with only one 
word or two aloud to me who watched her face and sometimes 
a whole letter through, one that her father wrote when she had gone 
a year to boarding school and they had written to each other every 
night before they went to bed. 

“It is a bond we keep, he and I,” she would sigh and put a 
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trembling hand on to the crackling page. “We wrote each other 
every night and in a way when that year was up, the dances and the 
pleasures all behind, I hated to come home not that I feared to miss 
the girls (though here somewhere I have the letters that they wrote 
to me after I returned and never left again) or all the pleasures 
that I left behind, but that I missed the hour that I spent writing to 
father of the day’s events, the candle sputtering on the desk; beside 
my pad, though it was seldom I forgot a word, I kept the latest let- 
ter which had come that day; and as I wrote, the greatest pleasure 
it would seem to me was in the letter I would get next day which 
he was writing at that moment too.” 

But it is seldom now that I can go to open mother’s trunks and 
to be sure that all is kept intact as she had left them. And when she 
died, they told me to sit down before they let me know, as if I had 
been blind to what that thin, shrill whistling breath had meant and 
what the nervous darting of her hands portended. 

And when she died my first thought had been, just like a child 


who worries for himself and wonders if the coming rain will hurt 


or lightning strike and burn him, if mother had remembered to 
leave for me and not the cousins who still lived in town, if only she 
remembered to leave the painting of the floundering ship and all 
the letters in the attic trunks. 

He wanted to say to Fanny: I wanted the child from the first 
moment when you sobbed upon my shoulder and told me of you 
fears, for I had never seen you thus afraid, for I had never thought 
that you would come to me and cry and ask me to be good and not 
to hate what had to be. I never thought until that moment, when 
you told me of the child, that I would ever know a happiness so 
great. 

But still I lie awake just as I did in those first months, hoping 
that vou will turn and come to me and say, “I understand; it was I 
who first said yes and it was I who did not realize all that I wanted 
or you meant to me. And it was you who came to me waiting in the 
carriage, as I had come to you beseeching, as I had come to you.” 

Harry wanted her to say again: I came to you. But Fanny had 


never spoken. 





WHAT IS LAUREL? 


By Charles Edward Eaton 


What is laurel if you do not know the hill? 

Now, at last, half way up she goes, 

Turns, smiles, and would turn back, 

The laurel humped around her in its drifts of pink. 
I simulate below a primal will, 

I will not let her say she knows 

The great suspended power of her lack; 

If she cannot climb, I will not let her sink. 


Since I met her at that first archaic door, 

Worlds have moved slowly, grinding like old stone 
Until that day she tilted up the floor 

And took her first ruin-freighted step alone. 


Only to reach an apex ol the air, 

I told her once, only to come from standing there 
I wait on bottom-ground on any side 

Where she has cast a circlet of ascent 


Gemmed with the pink of that strange moment 


When passion, power, countering, divide 


And leave me ironies, below, above, 


Since first I set her on the path to love. 





THE WALL IN THE MEADOW 


By David Galler 


Count you yourself among seekers 
who, grail in doubt, sun at dead-center, \ 
follow the road out past the abandoned mill, 
look one at the white town, enter the still 
wood of bugbane, toothwort, taunter- 
bright stream that coldly flickers 


without fixed source apparent, 
light-vein that loiters only to fleet 
winding down moss, to veer at brief interval 
out-of-sight, as each reason for arrival, 
to re-emerge, as forked fancies, neat 
sleights-of-mind the migrant 


fleeing his own search presses 
(to draw humor from that one diligence) ; 
be you among those who question in deep wood, 
crumbs forgotten, white cat vanished—tried-good 
listeners to breath or insistence 
each dry leaf possesses, 


at no time matching crackle 
to taken footstep, made aware 





suddenly by faint snap of twig, or flight 
upward of red feather, that the sun’s light 
lies just beyond the spiral stair 
of green leaves and shines fickle 


as ever at dead-cente1 
that shade filled with dead-white images 
Blake’s Spectre, the toadstool’s inebriate glare, 
gives peace at a price the nerves cannot endure 
and so preserves rankled messages 
of quiet for the next descender; 
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be you now sudden bystander 
at the forest’s fringe, leaner on birch, 
awed that this day takes singular direction 
from walking woods, aimlessly, without intention, 
wild field of yarrow now your church, 


profuse field for the distorte1 


of his own wish to lose 
himself in multitudinous color, 
with no trace of the abandoned mill, the white 
town as well as swallowed by the light, 
you will not now think of failure 


to damn what you did not choose. 


but reap the gratuity 
of each phase of your journey, {a1 
less the stoic for hell of flowers, light-struck 
seeker of limits, and rest at the wall, where (luck 
willing) the barraged mind’s fire 


focuses the day to your propensity. 


THE DEPOSITION 


At the downfall of the house 
There is the hour when 
The king is left by the dukes 


To ponder his regimen. 


Perhaps the queen was right 
To storm the town, breasts rife 
In a blouse; the prince, to meet 
With the arch-pretender’s wife. 





What does the chamber-lady 
Think of her bearded boy, 

Or the stable-groom, disgraced, 
For daring to annoy? 


The old vizier has left, 
Loyal to king since youth, 
And thrives on enemy’s beer 
As on equal] truth. 


These things the king knows well 
And thinks how, banished far, 

He can learn to tend real sheep 
Beneath a different star. 


\ goodly measure of guilt 
Attests to length of service. 
It matters not that wagers 
Were ill-kept, outcomes grievous. 


These things the king knows well, 
As does the dethroning sect. 
The dukes have left him here 


To rehearse what crowds expect. 


Dragged forth, he rails at the dukes, 


Thus pleasing one and all. 
Yet, yet, the fanatic’s fire 
Abbreviates his fall. 





THE WAITING HEAD 


By Anne Sexton 


If | am really walking with ordinary habit 

past the same rest home on the same local street 

and see another waiting head at that upper front window, 
just as she would always sit, 

watching for anyone from her wooden seat, 


then anything can be true. I only know 


how each night she wrote in her leather books 


that no one came. Surely | remember the hooks 


of her fingers curled on mine, though even now 
will not admit the times I did avoid this street, 
where she lived on and on like a bleached fig 
and forgot us anyhow 

visiting the pulp of her kiss, bending to repeat 


each favor, trying to comb out her mossy wig 


and forcing love to last. Now she is always dead 


and the leather books are mine. Today I see the head 


move, like some pitted angel, in that high window. 
What is the waiting head doing? It looks the same. 
Will it lean forward as I turn to go? 
I think I hear it call out to me below 


but no one came no one came. 








WHERE I LIVE IN THIS HONORABLE 
HOUSE OF THE LAUREL TREE 


I live in my wooden legs and O 

my green green hands. 

Too late 

to wish I had not run from you, Apollo, 

blood moves still in my bark bound veins. 

I, who ran nymph foot to root in flight, 

have only this late desire to arm the trees 

I lie within. The measure I have lost 

silks my pulse. Each century the trickeries 

of need pain me everywhere. 

Frost taps my pith but I stay glossed 

in honor for you are gone intime. The air 
rings for you, for that astonished fate 

of my breathing tent undone within your light. 
I only know how this untimely lust has tossed 
flesh at the wind forever and moved my fears 
toward the intimate Rome of the myth we crossed. 
I am a fist of my unease 

as I spell toward the stars in the empty years. 
I build the air with the crown of honor, it keys 
my out of time and luckless appetite. 

You gave me honor too soon, Apollo. 

There is no one left who understands 

how I wait 


here in my wooden legs and O 


my green green hands. 





GETTING GERTIE’S GARTER 
By Harold Eastman 


Under the bunting they shouldered arms, and then, 
\s piano wire raised them towards Washington, 
Their fan clubs cheered and called, “Have f 
Nothing remained to show where they had been 
But the blue spot and the big amber one. 


Rumor said they would be engaged again. 


Rumor said the show would end someday. 
Rumor said someday the nice young lush 
Would get Gertie’s garter and the red plush 
Horse Mrs. Astor drove to the play. 

Exeunt, singing. But the ushers said, ““Shush. 
Keep your seats. A robbery in the risque 
Second act will take your breath away.” 


As Beast shadowed Beauty down her hotel 


Hallway pleasures, as the farce sidled towards 


It’s central bedroom, as the clown’s trick sword 
Collapsed again, again the curtain fell 
And hid how all our first born sons got word 


Of the entr’acte that would make us well. 


Before the slick stagehand knocked to remind 
Them, sotto-voce, of their state conveyance, 
Before they marched on, ranked in compliance, 
Trailing their tradesman attitudes behind, 
They exposed the old dame who ran the seance, 
Who wept and said, “I know, Boys, but be kind 





NOBODY HERE BUT THE PHOENIX 


Call the doctor, please call the doctor. “Sir, 
His piety is severed at the knee. 

Also his right love to the elbow. See 

How the bones show?” They never would insure 
These bones my father tossed me carelessly. 


He never could swear what the carvings were. 


Call the doctor, please call the doctor. “Doc, 
His fractured bonework sags here unhaunted 
By miracles. His saints are stick men painted 
On in tar.” There are no idols I would mock. 
Mother wished me sawdust blood. She wanted 
A disk sewn in my back to make me squawk. 


Call the doctor. Call the doctor. “Gentle 

Doctor, you came too late, your patient died 
When all his sculptored naves collapsed inside.” 
Inside my dumb cage the elemental] 

Bird sang rib to rib. Why should he abide 
There singing still, if the sacrament: ! 

Woods are cut? 


Please call the doctor. “‘Mister, 
Stand aside. He is neither dead nor maimed. 
He sprouts new limbs like Spring. His unashamed 
Remains caught and kissed the nursing Sister.” 
Then Lazarus’ breath blew away the fester: 
Too sick of death to care what it was named, 
He rose when the redeeming Phoenix flamed. 





THE CRIPPLED MAN 


By William J. Feeney 


The two men walked out of the public house and glanced 
down the road, to see if the bus was coming. One of them was fat 
and wore a dirty,shapeless brown suit and a dark overcoat, unbut- 
toned. The other was a cripple. He leaned on a cane to support his 
twisted left leg. His clothing was cleaner and more stylish than that 
of his companion: grey suit, hat, and overcoat, and horn-rimmed 
glasses. He looked like a city man, out of place in the sodden little 
village. 

The heavy man in brown released his hold on the cripple’s 
arm and jogged ponderously into the road, waving his arm to halt 
the approaching bus. The driver saw him and brought the bus to a 
stop. The man in brown then went back to help the cripple get on 
board. Both men smelled strongly of drink. The conductor pushed 
the buzzer twice, and the bus continued on its way. 

Dempsey, the conductor, cursed to himself. He knew what 
would happen, what happened every time. Too bad the driver saw 
them first; Dempsey might have kept his hand from the buzzer and 
let the bus go on without picking up the cripple. No, he thought 
again, he could not, that would be a dirty thing to do. It was the 
last bus of the day, and you cannot let a crippled man walk, even 
it it was a short walk, even if the cripple was such a disagreeable 
fellow. 

The conductor hated his work. Part of the trouble was bore- 
dom. Day after day the same people, except for an occasional tour- 
ist in the summer; the same fields, the hills of Connemara black in 
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the distance, the same houses and meager villages. The easy-going 
country people annoyed him too, when they loitered at the door 
of the bus for the last particle of gossip. Sometimes he became ex- 
asperated and pushed the starting buzzer before they were seated. 
What was worse, Dempsey hated Ireland as a shiftless, inefficient, 
complacent country. He took pride in being precise and exact, and 
that set him apart from most of his associates. Then there was little 
in his work to challenge his imagination. Dempsey should have em- 
igrated, years ago when he was young. Now with a growing family 
he was caught, hopelessly. 

His only satisfaction came from doing his job properly—giv- 
ing the correct change, checking each ticket to see that it was for 
the right amount. He memorized the schedule so he would know 
when the bus was supposed to arrive and when it would leave each 
stop. Not that it really mattered. There were only a few regular 
stopping places; passengers got on at crossroads, in front of lonely 
farmhouses, at the edge of the villages, big farmers waving sticks 
and wizened old women making frantic motions with their skinny 
arms. And how can anyone keep to a schedule with all the livestock 
in Connaught wandering in the road. Black-faced mountainy sheep 
galloping in front of the bus, then swerving and scrambling over 
the rock fences that lined the fields. Plodding cattle inching along, 
herded by a little boy or girl, turning to gaze stupidly at the bus or 
falling into wide-eyed panic and shouldering each other into the 
ditch. You never know what they might do, so the driver had to 


ease the bus past them. The schedule meant nothing to the driver. 


Nobody here is in a hurry, he often told Dempsey, why should | 
be? We are not a hurrying country like America. 

The crippled man handed the conductor two pennies. Demp- 
sey looked at them, dull brown in the palm of his hand. He dropped 
them into his black leather coin bag, removed a twopenny ticket 
from his ticket board, checked it and handed it to the man. “Two- 
pence,” he said loudly, so the other passengers could hear. There 
were only a few persons on the bus. The cripple was in the seat fac- 
ing the door. Toward the front of the bus sat two farmers, talking 
about the late unexpected snows that had whitened the mountains. 
In the rear seats a woman held a box of baby chicks. At times their 
peeping could be heard. Alone in front sat a neatly dressed girl, 
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suitcase beside her, on her way to catch the train for Dublin. A 
little boy and his sister, sitting a few seats behind the girl, giggled 
and whispered and pushed each other. 

Abruptly the cripple rose, holding tightly to the shiny metal 
support. Dempsey could smell whiskey on the man’s breath as he 
lurched across the aisle and waited by the door. Muttering “Hold 


tight, please,”” Dempsey pushed the buzzer once. The bus stopped 


at the side of the road, across from a neat little stone house col- 
ored a dull orange, with a well-kept yard and a wrought-iron fence 
in the middle of the stone wall in front. As the bus swung to the 
shoulder of the road, a large brown and white dog barked excitedly 
in the yard and ran out through the open metal gate. It pranced in 
circles about the door of the bus. 

The crippled man made no effort to leave. Dempsey stepped 
forward to assist him. ““Where is me change?” the man asked sud- 
denly. His voice was thick and hoarse, in strong contrast to his dig- 
nified appearance. Here it is again, thought Dempsey. Every day 
and every day. He struggled to maintain his patience. “You gave 
me twopence, sir.” 

“Twopence be damned! I gave you two bob. Gimme me 
change.” 

“Sorry, sir, you gave me twopence. You heard me say it when 
I gave you the ticket.” 

Bracing himself against the door, his thin face twisted and 
dark, the crippled man raised his voice to a shout. “I will not get 
off this bloody bus until I have me change.” 

Dempsey looked about hopelessly. In front he saw the broad 
back of the driver. No assistance from him, he would stay there 
like one of the cattle in the fields, waiting to be buzzed into motion. 
The girl with the suitcase looked once, casually, and turned away, 
but the two children watched intently. The big farmers were silent, 
enjoying the show. The woman with the chicks looked at the 
crippled man with an expression sympathetic and frightened. 
Dempsey felt himself turning red. If only the man were not 
crippled. But what could he do even then? He could not molest 
a passenger. What would appear on his record if he became in- 
volved in a scuffle with a cripple man? The cripple understood 


Dempsey s uncertainty. He stood in the doorway, a sneer wrinkling 











his face. “You're all crooks, cheating an honest man of his money. 
Why can’t you run more than two busses a day if you cheat all the 
people, huh?” 

One of the farmers spoke. “Sure the CIE can afford it. Give 
him his change and let us go on with it.” The other laughed bois- 
terously. “Take him to court, mister,” he said. 

Dempsey lost his temper. He seized the cripple by the sleeve 
of his coat. “Look now, every day | have the same trouble with you. 
Do you think I am a fool that I can’t tell one coin from two coins? 
Come on, now, get off the bus!” 

“Tl not move until I get me change!” 

Dempsey breathed heavily, changed his tactics. “Let me help 
you off, sir. You count your money when you get home, and I will 
count my receipts. If I have made a mistake I will see you 
tomorrow.” 

The compromise failed. Pulling away from the conductor, 
the cripple shouted, “Take your hands off me coat!” 

Dempsey shouted back, “Will you get off or do I throw you 
off?” 

The farmers stopped laughing. Dempsey stood on the step 
below the door and tried to lift the cripple, but he squirmed loose, 
lost his balance, and brushed past Dempsey’s shoulder as he fell 
into the ditch. Dempsey turned pale as he saw the man sprawled 
at his feet. He heard a scream from the woman with the chicks, and 
saw the two big farmers looking out a window. The brown and 
white dog was sniffing solicitously at the cripple, who was sitting 
up, holding his cane with both hands. 

With a sense of relief Dempsey saw the driver walking around 
the front of the bus to see what was wrong. Apparently the cripple 
was not hurt, but he made no effort to rise. “Here, let me help you,” 
Dempsey said as he stooped to lift the man, but the cripple raised 
his cane in a weak gesture to fend him off. The stout driver leaned 
over, put his huge hands along the cripple’s ribs and slowly, easily 
raised him. “The dog nosed at Dempsey, then at the driver, puzzled 
by the unusual activity. 

“All right, sir? Did you fall?” the driver asked calmly. He 
smelled the whiskey breath of the cripple. 
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“Fall, is it? I was bloody well pushed! Ill have the law on 
all of you!” 

“Accidents will happen, sir,” the driver answered easily. The 
cripple made no reply. A faint stain of damp earth was visible on 
the back of his gray overcoat, but he seemed to be physically un- 
harmed. Dempsey said to him as he walked past with an obviously 
exaggerated limp, “I’m sorry about all this.” 

“You'll be sorrier, | promise you,” the crippled man whined 
as he crossed the road, his dog leaping about him. When the cripple 
leaned against the gate, the dog, hurrying into the yard, brushed 
against him. Furiously the man slashed at the dog with his cane 
He missed the animal completely and the cane snapped in half 
when it struck the stone fence. 

“Do you think he'll make trouble for me?” Dempsey asked 
the driver. 

**Aah, not at all. not at all.” The big driver dismissed the en 
tire incident with a wave of his hand. 

“He'll be getting on tomorrow.” 


PP ga rat hn aera : 
Let tomorrow take care of itself.” the driver laughed as he 


walked back to the cab of the bus. His vision rarely extended itself 
beyond the present moment. He shut the door, started the engine, 


and the bus pulled away. 


od 1 i ae oe 
Dempsey looked if the farmers, but thev looked awav tron 
him. The woman with the chicks sat pale and staring in tront o1 


him, as if he were not present. The children whispered intently 
each other, and the girl, wrapped in thoughts of her trip to Dublin, 
gave no sign that anything had happened. Well, what could he 
have done? He was in the right, whatever anyone thought. 

The bus slowed down again. Ahead of it. blocking the road. 
was a herd of cattle, driven by a small boy. He carried a stick, and 


as the bus approached he pounded the cattle on their bony rumps. 





A LETTER TO HIS PSYCHIATRIST 


By Robert S. Sward 


I 
DEAR GEORGE—It is odd about the ghosts. 
They are here again. In fact, they are 
Here all the time—I choose to see them. 
I mean J can try not to, and not 
See them. But they’re there, and they’re real. 
It’s as if they were inside the air 
At night, in my bedroom. And about 
The size of a man. Worse than before: 
Before, at least, I'd know they were gone. 
I was preity good about it, George 
When it was my father; and even 
When it was God—wasn’t I? But now 
It’s just something sort of blank, and there. 
I’m having a dream. Then suddenly 
There it is—complete. It’s eerie, George. 
You wake up and there’s your dream: alive. 
Not even in your head, but breathing, 
The way the air breathes, when it’s alive. 
Only now it’s always alive. And white 
In about the space of a man—there. 
But like I say, I choose to see it. 
It’s hard. 1 can’t even remember 
The way it was before. How was it, 
Before? And why are they here again? 
I don’t want to see ghosts! they mean things. 
They’re an obligation—aren’t they, George? 
And it’s almost one to see them. Well... 
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I] 
Not much else is new. Great grandma died; 
I shook hands with people, had some gin 
And slept with Blanche. My best love has come 
After funerals. It’s the women 
What makes them like that, George? after death: 
After someone else’s death. .. or ¢ 
Remember Katz? he’d sleep witl corpses: 


He must have sensed that in them. the thing 


f 


In them perhaps that becomes a gho 
I asked Blanche. Only then the ghost came. 
Blanche wouldn’t look at it. Goddamn } 
She said. It had been such a good lay. 
She hadn’t minded before, when God 

Was there—though then of course I hadn't 
Mentioned it. What sort of ghosts are they? 
Dad and God I know; but not women. 


What are they, George? What makes them like that? 


IT] 
I am getting better with people. 
Like shaking hands at the funeral: 
I did it well, with restraint, smiling 
And enjoving it. Because we’re all ghosts 
I told them: great grandma’s dead, but we 
Are too. Blanche saw the humor of it 
All the ghosts of it: but not the death. 
She laughed. And then we slept togethe1 
All afternoon—until the ghosts came. 
That’s another thing; they come alone 
And yet you can’t help but have the sense 
Of their being plural. And always 
[ could go off with them. Honestly! 
But I’m afraid to die, George—and die. 





THE PARTY AT WHICH NO ONE SPOKE 


I am here, alone, where there are no people; 
And in the silence of ice, become a glass. 

Then, there were people—it was a large icecube 
Not cold, nor smoky, so much, as ice can get 
(With people smoking inside, coughing, dying) 
But damp, brown, from the bourbon all about us. 
I mean it was a glass; we were in a cube 

Within the glass—sipping bourbon-on-a-cube. 
Only no one said anything. And perhaps 

It was all but a motion, a single word. 


And perhaps it was without motion; or word. 


THE LOVERS 


By Neil Weiss 
Shores put their feet in water, 
vast diplomats from the office 
walk parasols of softness, 
a velvet light throws a sheen 
of masks and plaids on the plane 
where we are fallen, mouths open. 
Now towers tinker with heaven, 
bodies whimper in lamplight, 
air is sprinkled with diamond 
in the room of our delight 
where whitenesses flash and 
witness the failure of test. 
A merry peach starts shaving 
our sail as we rise to the beach, 
lips all fuzzy with retreat. 
Not that I don’t look through 
the tear on your cheek to your skin, 





to the filament of vein, 

not that I don’t see the room 

and all our helpless things strewn 
under the dartings of quiet 

when we finish making love 

and the whole air surges and jumps 
as if an eye had been rubbed, 

not that I forget we cried out 

and perplexed our clocks, not that, 
but an invisible what. 


TIME OUT 


One of the bad times. 

You hear the slow 

motes poise, then begin 

to grind again. 
Clytemnestra 

hears this when 

she rises endlessly from 
her husband’s welcome, 

all pollen to the elbows. 
It’s like Addis Ababa 
again and again, 

a noise inside the head, 
persistence of your clothes 
when you are dead, 

what the bullet knows 

in the mazey whorls, 
turning in the bore 

of the gun before 

it leaps and rips and spreads. 





PRODIGAL’S RETURN 
By Ernest Kroll 


Coming home the back way by the moon 
Between the woodlot and the white outbuildings, 
The woodpile and the garden plot, 
He shed his shadow on the ground, 
And, climbing the porch, looked in 
The eastern window. Little changed 
From what he fled. Dull heads more gray, 
The coiling cat, ancestral gloom in oil; 
The furniture in Druid stance 
Around the room, projecting huge 
From the shadows. In the April night 
He shivered, inhaled a crossing cloud 
Of lilac, and braced for the encounter, 
Fortified by heady acquisitions 
A chest tattoo, Venereal emprise, 


And dignity of mastering the sea 


HOMAGE TO A. ELSINGHORST 


This is to record that I am grateful to 
*“*A. Elsinghorst, 
Manufacturer, 138-140 Broadway, 
Buffalo, New York, 

For having wrought a copper peanut roaster 
As properly as he was able; 

Also, for having thought to set upon the lid 
His metal label. For, once, in a winter wind, 
The little flag of steam declared 


The paper bags within the copper box were hot, 
When I, beside it, reaching in, was not. 





EXPRESSION 


i Bal, ry 


The lessons of Laocoon 
Notwithstanding: Lessing 
His search for ditSerence 


In word and stone urdot 


From architect 

To rice engraver, all 

At air or wood or bor 

In time the timeless knot 


Of nerves and intellect. 


It is, then, just 

The old Adam, curious dust 
Mixed up with life, the image’s 
Forbidden puzzle God 

Himself did not resist. 


To get the whole 


Truth of the myth about the bull 
Who took Europa like a vod, 


\ certain sculptor swore 
To make his elay stand still, 


Made the same pair, 
The girl and bull. vear after vear. 
trange desig 


Only to find them changed 


Unearthing his own s 


And moved from where they were. 


Though all arts guess 

The serpentine anomalies 

That crush both priest and son, 
They mean? They writhe in stone 


Near soundless, tangled seas. 





NOTES, REVIEWS, SPECULATIONS 


Graham Greene, Our Man in Havana. Viking, 1958 


“At this date. we can no longer deny light verse the name of litera- 
ture.” a critic admitted not long ago, giving us cause to hope that the “sig- 
nificant,” the solemn and the portentous may cease to be over-exalted even 
in America. But progress has its come-uppances. The publishers of Graham 
Greene are now touting the “Entertainment” label Greene has placed on 
his latest piece of fiction, Our Man in Havana, as if to hint that the poten- 
tial reader may ignore “arty” deprecations, snug in the knowledge that 
“entertainments” such as Greene’s have become the light verse of the novel 
—things we do not love, perhaps, but love reading. 

Greene’s “entertainments” began in 1931 when his third novel, 
Rumour at Nightfall, a snarl of lovely complexities in the manner of Henry 
James, failed to impress the public. His family had recently grown and, 
writing Stamboul Train (1932) rather hurriedly, he offered it with a word 
of apology. Bearing in mind the distinction between poetry and verse, Ford 
Madox Ford had earlier attempted to set up two levels of fiction, the novel 
and what he called the “nuvel.’”’ Greene substituted on the title-page of 
Stamboul Train the word “entertainment.” The term thus came into cur- 
rency as a self-deprecating label from a craftsman who took the novel seri- 
ously and was tired of huffy complaints: that novel X might be fiction but 
certainly was not literature, or that it might be literature but certainly was 
not art. He was unable to bury his great technical ability, however, or his 
religious and sociological point of view, and Stamboul Train turned out to 
be a happy blend of images, ideas, and excitement—art, though of a casual 
kind. It set, indeed, a now famous pattern. A Gun for Sale (1936), The 
Confidential Agent (1939) and The Ministry of Fear (1943) followed. 
Within the decade Mary McCarthy and others were arguing about the 
merits of these artistically wrought and intellectual thrillers in the Partisan 
Review, and in 1948 the film of “The Third Man” brought the pattern to 
international prominence—Orson Welles mocking Swiss cuckoo clocks on 
the Prater Wheel. Yet the book which followed (earlier “entertainments” 
had preceded their film versions) was a disappointment. Greene’s preface 
warned us that The Third Man represented merely the rough draft for the 
scenario, which had been written, for psychic convenience, in “novel” 
form. And with that lack of pretense even to “entertainment” status we for- 
gave the book’s lack of polish and unity for the insights it gave into the 
cooperative imagination (Carol Reed and Orson Welles helped jolly it into 
scenario form), little suspecting that the “entertainments” to follow were 
to resemble it aesthetically. 

Loser Takes All (1954), “entertainment” number six (or seven, if 
we count Brighton Rock which bore that label for a while), was in a new 
and fluffer pattern, light verse indeed. Kingsley Amis praised it as a comic 
novel, however, and now (after novel number ten, The Quiet American) 
we have to deal with what seems an attempt to blend comedy and thriller. 

The plot of Our Man in Havana is adequate. An expatriated English- 
man in Cuba has a daughter who wants to join the country club and keep 
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a horse; he has lost faith in the vacuum-cleaners he sells; and he is there- 
fore ripe for an offer from the Caribbean agent of the British secret service 
(“ ‘if you prefer to call it that’”) who is anxious to recruit “a man in 
Havana.” Wormold gets involved by quite plausible degrees until he is 
happily padding accounts, inventing agents and concocting reports, which 
culminate when his superiors mistake the enlarged drawings of the interior 
of a vacuum-cleaner for a new weapons installation. The “others” become 
convinced he is dangerous when the British thereupon, with some residual 
hesitance, send assistants, and the British in turn become convinced he is 
telling the truth when the “others” consequently, and lethally, attempt to 
silence him. In the end both learn the awful truth, so far as it goes, and 
Wormold is given an award—to keep rival British intelligence agencies 
from learning another awful truth, that the secret service blundered. 


With such a plot, Our Man in Havana could have brought psychi 
relief to those distraught by the blithe misanderings of our own security 
agencies—had Greene been able either to suppress or to integrate his reli- 
gious point of view. Wormold is a widower of no faith, however, who has 
promised to rear his daughter as a Catholic, and the comic line is repeat- 
edly beset by anti-pietistic carpings. No doubt serious comedy could have 
been made of Wormold’s moral predicament, and Greene like Dostoevski 
has shown himself capable of great comic scenes, in The Power and the 
Glory and The Heart of the Matter (as Stephen Potter testifies in The Sense 
of Humour). But there is no imaginative unity here. Wormold’s parental 
anguish as he views young faith doomed to corruption is genuine enough, 
yet indecently obtrusive, like a friend’s toothache. Each to his own taste, 
one might reply, but what audience can be presumed to share this obsession 
of Greene’s? Those who share his point of view find its inartistic obtrusion 
an embarrassment, and others probably find it a bore. Only art entertains. 


Neil Brennan 


Ignazio Silone. The Secret of Luca. Harper. 1958 
g I 


What can one say against Silone’s new novel, The Secret of Luca? 

Such an initial question suggests a perversity—a desire to attack, 
negate, or at least to haggle—on the part of the critic, but it is the question 
which this book immediately raises. For here is a novel which ought to be 
impervious to attack. It is a book in which admirable craftsmanship is 
found in conjunction with a theme of importance—that theme being noth- 
ing less than the power of love to exist through a period of destruction into 
a new, post-war society. 

The author will not sentimentalize or exaggerate. The new society is 
perhaps no better than the old. “Christ, what people,” one of the charac- 
ters, the war hero, Andrea Cipriano, remarks of the citizens of the village 
of Cisterna dei Marsa. ““They’ve been through one cataclysm after another, 
and they’re still exactly the same.” For they possess no greater tolerance, 
no greater brotherhood; the problems of unemployment and greed remain. 
The new freedom is that of the village mayor: he is, says the old retired 
priest, “‘an odd sort of freethinker . . . convinced that free thinking is really 
free fornication.” If there is any change at all, it is simply that produced 





by the continued decay of religion. The old priest is of a dead world, and 
his church, “half demolished by the last earthquake and never restored, 
was no longer used as a place of worship;” the new priest “believes in 
nothing but the Ministry of Public Works.” 

Though C hristianity as an institution and a myth may be corrupt and 
nearly dead, the major spiritual attribute of that faith—the attribute of 
love—endures, enabling the exceptional man, peasant or intellectual, to 
look beyond law and institution and to find meaning in an existence which 
otherwise would be inane, purposeless. Thus Luca Sabatini, a peasant, has 
had one grand moment in his life—a revelation of love which comes to him 
as he hopelessly embraces a woman married to another—and is able to 
exist, his mind and spirit intact, through a forty-year imprisonment for a 
murder he did not commit. For the awareness of a transcendent love re- 
mains with him. The revelation itself, he recounts later, produced “an 
immense joy such as I had never known. It was a kind of ecstasy. All feel- 
ings of uncertainty or fear were gone. Can you tell me what happens inside 
one’s soul at such moments? All of a sudden, the whole world wears a dif- 
ferent face. If I had seen horses flying through the air it wouldn’t have 
surprised me in the least.” 

Luca, for the sake of the woman, will not reveal his whereabouts on 
the night of the murder. Through his act, she “had recovered a liberty as 
precious and total as that which he had lost.” Pretending madness, she 
leaves her husband to enter a convent: hence Luca and his beloved are 
apart, both live a solitary and confined existence. She dies in the convent; 
he, stronger and more resilient, lives on, to serve—after his release from 
the penitentiary—as a kind of Christ figure, an embodiment of the power 
of love. Silone is not suggesting that the solution for the problems of all 
men is to be found in such a mystical revelation of love as Luca experi- 
enced; he is simply commenting that it is possible for a revelation of trans- 
cendent love to come to a remarkable man of our times and that he, like 
Socrates and Christ before him, will triumph over pain and injustice as a 
result. We—the less remarkable—can be redeemed through those like Luca, 
for they prove to us that our age is not sterile after all, that a transcendent 
love can still be found; and we, through their example, can gain a further 
compassion and brotherhood for our fellows than we had dreamed possible. 

Thus it is that Silone elects to tell the story of Luca from the viewpoint 
of Andrea, a much younger man who “acquired a red halo as a revolution- 
ary leader” during Mussolini’ s regime. Andrea, not Luca, is the individual 
who feels social ‘responsibility ; Andrea, not Luca, is concerned with the 
problems of politics and education; if actual betterment is to occur within 
our world, it is Andrea to whom we must look. And an Andrea, Silone is 
suggesting, can be altered simply by his knowledge that a Luca is present; 
for Andrea, as he gradually ferrets out Luca’s secret, does gain in compas- 
sion and understanding, and moves from a position of detachment to one 
of brotherhood. His realization, while still a child, that injustice and suf- 
fering existed on a terrible scale within his world have imparted to him a , 
sense of loneliness: truth and love seemed unimportant to the child who 
knew that they “didn’t prevent innocent people from going to prison.” As 
an adult, Andrea can be brutal and ruthless for the sake of his humani- 
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tarian goal. He has promised himself “not to get involved in personal ques- 
tions. Tragic individual cases—I know they exist; but they should be 
handed over to the people specifically competent to deal with them— 
mayors, lawyers, doctors, midwives, priests . . . I think a politician ought 
to concentrate on the problems that affect a community as a whole, and not 
on doing favors for individuals.” Yet at the end of the novel, as Andrea 
departs from the village for Rome, he elects to take with him a young 
urchin, a barefoot friend of Luca, in order to enable the child to find a 
trade in the larger city. 
And now the initial question once again: What can one say again 


the novel? The theme is ambitious, and Silone obviously believes in it. He 


1 


has accepted Love as the attribute which can bring redemption to man: he 
has attempted, in a novel of artistry as well as integrity, to demonstrate 
his belief. But the novel is not nearly so successful as it might seem to be. 
One reason, perhaps, is that Luca’s secret is revealed to us in summary 
form, as Andrea slowly uncovers it: we do not really so much experience 
the affirmation of love as we are fold of it. Luca’s story, revealed by degrees 
in detective-story fashion, interests us more for its suspense and its highly 
romantic nature (murder, a loved one pretending madness and immured 
in a convent, and so on) than for its thematic value. 

But the major reason that the novel disappoints is to be found else- 
where. That major reason is that Silone has mellowed; the novel is the 
product of a mind which has resolved its major conflicts. In Silone’s justi- 
fiably high-praised novel Bread and Wine, tensions still existed within him: 
the novel seemed to be his way to achieve self-discovery. Pietro Spina, the 
autobiographical hero of that book, is characterized by a split in loyalties: 
he is caught between allegiance to party and allegiance to religion. Is 
Necessity (as the Marxists claim) the basic determinant in human affairs? 
Can Morality (as the church proclaims) be dominant? Spina, who has 
espoused both party and church because both are authoritative institutions 
which enable him to escape personal decision, ultimately gains the realiza- 
tion that responsibility lies ever with the individual: “each has within him 
his own thief.” The novel details the intellectual argument whereby he is 
able to reconcile the concept of free will, of moral decision, with the con- 
cept of Necessity; his final realization is that the spiritual life must be one 
and the same with the revolutionary life and that the individual must have 
a capacity for dedication and self-sacrifice. The validity of the argu- 
ment may possibly be open to question; it is, nevertheless, the tension 
(within Silone as well as his hero) created by divided loyalties and the at- 
tempt to reconcile them which provides the book with its major interest, its 
undeniable sense of movement and action—even though Spina’s only overt 
act is to write “Down with Government Soup” on the walls of an Italian 
town. 

In The Secret of Luca, a book which has certain parallels, the tension 
no longer exists: that it does not is indicated, certainly, by the fact that 
what Spina represented in himself is now represented by two men—Luca 
and Andrea; the author, serene in his convictions, simply allows the attri- 
butes of the former slowly to infiltrate the latter. What a comparison of 
Bread and Wine with The Secret of Luca suggests is that the truly signif- 





cant novel may perhaps be written only by the person who is still struggling 
to find his values, who is using his fiction to find his path, or who is caught 
by conflicting commitments he may or may not be able to resolve; the novel 
in which the author makes no discoveries of his own, at any rate, is apt to 
lack intensity and depth. Silone, again, obviously believes in love and 
believed in it long before he began to write The Secret of Luca; but the 
novel does not compel us to believe with him. “Luca will remind many 
readers of the heroes of Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea and of 
John Hersey’s “A Single Pebble:” so says the dust jacket, and the comment 
is particularly pertinent one. For all three novels belong to that category 
of fiction which is affirmative because the author has previously made his 
commitments, has previously arrived at his value judgments. None of the 
three is written by a lover in the heat and despair of the act, but rather all 
three are written by people who have loved and found it good and now will 
tell us about it. The essential mark of such a book, despite whatever action 
may occur within it, is its passivity. Craftsmanship will supplant vigor, for 
no self-discovery is being made.—James McConkey 


Lawrence Durrell. Justine. Balthazar. Mountolive. Faber and 
Faber. E. P. Dutton. 1957-1958. 


“T know that my prose is touched with plum-pudding, but all the prose 
belonging to the poetic continuum is; it is intended to give a stereoscopic 
effect to character. And events aren’t in serial form, but collect here and 
there like quanta, like real life.” This remark from the obiter dicta of his 
novelist Pursewarden could stand as a commentary on the whole concep- 
tion of Lawrence Durrell’s Alexandrian novels. The sequence, to be com- 
pleted in a fourth volume, is heavy with the plum-pudding of exoticism and 
atmosphere. The feeling of place, the extraordinary sensual detail seem to 
dominate and overpower. But the exoticism does not exist for its own 
sake—or does only insofar as each moment of sensation, each physical frag- 
ment of the visual world has its own identity, importance and absolute 
existence. This is in itself a major theme. The elaboration of atmosphere 
has two serious purposes. One is to create of Alexandria a special country 
in which the variety and complexity of human feelings have their proper 
analogue in the physical properties of place. “As a poet of the historic con- 
sciousness,” says the narrator of Justine, “1 suppose | am bound to see 
landscape as a field dominated by the human wish—tortured into farms 
and hamlets, ploughed into cities.” This repeated interpenetration of wish 
and thing has the further effect of giving to human feelings something of 
the density of objects; we realize their concreteness and independence of 
ourselves. From the bright tesserae spread out before us, the irreducible 
stuff of life, we must try again and again to form an intelligible pattern, to 
create however awkwardly our private mosaic image of the world. 

Mr. Durrell tells us that the central topic of his work is the investiga 
tion of modern love. But it is an investigation appropriate to the hacia 
and many-sided nature of its subject, a deliberate acceptance and dram- 
atization of the relativity of our knowledge. The three novels are called 

“siblings” rather than sequels since they co-exist in time, covering the same 
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series of events from totally different points of view. But with each change 
in perspective the event itself is altered. The complex relations of Durrell’s 
characters—of the narrator, Justine and her husband, Melissa the dancing 
girl, Mountolive the ambassador, Pursewarden the novelist—grow, shift 
and change. Relativity is absolute; the questions repeat themselves in many 
forms: What is illusion, what reality? What is a fact? How do we dare 
feel that our ordering of experience has the stamp of truth, or even of intel- 
ligibility? Through this series of perspectives the notion asserts itself that 
reality is not a thing with precise outlines, easily codified in a social struc- 
ture, but a shifting continuum of partially seen events. events constantly 
evading us and occasionally rediscovered 


Justine is an erotic meditation—the retrospective dissection of a love 
affair. It is wholly personal, caught up in individual memories, an attempt 
to fix the qualities of passion in terms of individual moments of feeling. In 


the narrator’s love for Justine there is a pressing need to fathom a maze of 


erotic connotations, to work out the motives of the torturous action. We are 
set to solve the puzzle of Justine’s own nature—her destructive sexuality. 
her combination of intensity and detachment. Beautiful and intelligent, 
married to a wealthy Copt, she has moved from the poorest Jewish quarter 
to international society, yet she brings with her the wretched past: the pov- 
erty of childhood, the marriage to Arnauti, a novelist, and the loss of her 
much loved child. Above all “the check,” that rape in her early youth, so 
mysterious in its coiwsequences, that has somehow demolished the possibil- 
ity of happiness. The plot develops an elaborate pattern of desire and jeal 
ousy, centered on the triangle of Justine, Nessim her husband, and the 
narrator—her lover. Perhaps a triangle, perhaps an irregular polygon with 
an unknown number of sides. The relations of Justine to the ambiguous 
Pursewarden and of the narrator to Melissa complicate affections and loy- 
alities. Who loves whom and to what purpose? It is Nessim who says “Love 
is a wonderfully luxuriant plant, but unclassified really, fading as it does 
into mysticism on the one side and naked cupidity on the other.” His jeal- 
ousy and madness release a sense of evil, a growing certainty of some ter- 
rible revenge, propelling the novel to its violent conclusion. All three of 
these novels begin in reflection and end in violence 

Balthazar is a clinical commentary on the erotic meditation of Justine. 
Physician, psychiatrist and occult philosopher, its “author” has been Jus- 
tine’s confidant. He has composed an “interlinear.’ a commentary on the 
narrator's original. The relations of the characters are now re-arranged. 
The narrator, it seems, was only a foil. Pursewarden appears as the real 
object of Justine’s passion; the b linge n | suicide. The focus of 
interest shifts from Alexandria to the desert world behind it, to Narouz 
the recluse brother of Ness 

Che whole series moves from yntemplation towards physical acti 
In Mountolive, the manner changes abruptly is a straightforward 
naturalistic novel dealing with the world ct | It places a 


political irame art ind the action d 


' . ; 
that the behaviour of Justine has not been moved 
and that poli y perhaps dictated by anoth assion ill. The demands of 


a political plot have controlled her actio1 he point of view in Mou 





is impersonal and supposedly objective. Yet of the three novels it is the one 
that seems unreal. The conspiracy which appears to move the action from 
offstage has a curious dreamlike quality, and so does the involvement in 
diplomatic routine. For all of its “objectivity,” this novel can hardly be the 
definitive account of the events it describes. It is not only the most unreal 
of the three, but the most opaque. Events viewed in this matter of fact way 
seem more unintelligible than before. Pursewarden’s letter explaining his 
suicide makes him more shadowy than ever. Yet, of course, external facts, 
institutions, political and economic events do shape our lives quite regard- 
less of our feelings. It is their appalling irrelevance that startles us. And this 
world of official reasons and motives has its own victim in the person of 
Mountolive himself. His tragedy is the gradual absorption of the whole 
man into the diplomatic image; he is quietly eaten away by the institution. 
His best friends become his official prey. 

I have only touched upon the variety of these extraordinary novels. So 
much stands behind the tangle of Alexandrian society and character: a 
psychological theory, the fact of the desert world, the racial melange, a 
variety of religious intensities. There is a mixture of science and the occult 
and, above all, the practice of art. To all of these Mr. Durrell brings a kind 
of feverish life. Everything is overkeyed to the point of an exhausting arti- 
ficiality. Yet these characters, so fitfully and obliquely seen, have a com- 
pelling presence. Their reality consists in moments of impact on each 
other, sudden visual images, scattered anecdotes and aphorisms, all of them 
leading like ambiguous clews in a multitude of directions. 

In their complexity and sensuality these novels invite misunderstand- 
ing and distaste. A recent reviewer has said: 

... Mr. Durrell’s private vision is such that it is impossible 

for him to find (or even try to find) a moral and intellectual 

centre. No amount of talk about relativity will compensate 

for the lack of it... Mr. Durrell’s sequence is an entrancing, 

odorous maze without a centre.* 
The mistake is to assume what it is Mr. Durrell’s purpose to deny: that ex- 
perience can be usefully and intelligibly ordered into something neatly and 
impersonally schematized. To the moral symmetry of the English novel he 
has opposed a pagan pluralism. He concentrates on the physical and im- 
mediate. He has dramatized those heightened moments of perception and 
feeling that we call happiness, as well as the malaise of boredom and 
decay. His view of life has given him the liberty to ransack experience, to 
delight in the rich, strange and contradictory, to unite lushness and wit, 
passion and detachment. 

In this moral pluralism Mr. Durrell has important ancestors. In the 
novels of Forster and Douglas the English moral structure was demolished 
by contact with Mediterranean instinct and intelligence. The collapse of 
the Englishman moved out of context was a proper corrective to a stifling 


and morally simplified world. Its rigidities were to be replaced in Forster’s 


humanism by a respect for instinct and enlightened benevolence, in South 


isford Johnson, The 





Wind by a sophisticated tolerance. Mr. Durrell has carried this process sev- 
eral steps further. More logical and sceptical than they, he has dissolved a 
wider range of habits and virtues in a more corrosive solvent. And he has 
done this with both anguish and compassion. Like the Camus of Noces, he 
has used his Mediterranean setting to focus on the pleasure and despair of 
man’s precarious existence, caught up in the flux of things. “One cannot 
step into the same river even once.” —William Righter 
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